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EVENTS OF 


HE bad turn which trade has taken is now 
expressing itself in the form of a serious threat 
of industrial strife. The coal-owners have 
announced their intention to give notice to terminate 
the existing wage agreement at the end of the present 
month, and have outlined their proposals for the future, 
which include the abandonment of the seven-hours day. 
This is a demand which, as the owners must be well 
aware, will be resisted by the miners to the last, despite 
the extreme weakness of their bargaining position ; and 
it may well be that it is intended by the owners, more 
as a bargaining maneuvre, by which it is hoped to 
secure substantial reductions in wages, than as a point 
which they are resolved to press. In the case of many 
pits, where the coal-face is a long distance from the 
shaft, the seven-hours day means only six hours of 
actual work, or less, and there is a good case for arguing 
that the seven-hours day should be applied with more 
elasticity than is possible under the present Act. But 
a general reversion to a longer day is exposed to obvious 
objections at a time when there are 200,000 miners 
unemployed. It is most unlikely that the demand for 
British coal will prove so elastic as to increase immedi- 
ately more than proportionately to the reduction in 
costs that would follow from a longer day; and unless 
and until it does so, unemployment must be increased 
on balance by the change. From the owners’ point of 
view, of course, the trouble is that it will certainly not 
be easier to get a longer day accepted when conditions 
improve and unemployment becomes less acute. 
* * * 

Meanwhile, however, the outlook for the coal trade 
is very black indeed, and no sign of any favourable 
change can be discerned on the horizon. There are, of 
course, special factors which help to account for the 
plight of this industry, the growing use of oil, Repara- 
tion deliveries in kind, and the like. At the same time, 
the coal position is greatly aggravated by the general 
forces affecting the whole industry of the country, and 
in particular by the currency and exchange difficulty, 
which most public commentators persist in ignoring or 
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under-rating. The coal-owners allege that at present 
costs there is an average loss of 1s. 6d. per ton on coal 
sold abroad, or about 8 per cent. of the selling price. 
A rise in the sterling exchange from $4.40 to 
$4.86 means, other things being equal, a drop of over 
10 per cent. in the sterling export price of coal; and 
the exchange has risen by more than this during the 
past year. It is not really superior realism to minimize 
a factor of this magnitude. Of course, there are other 
unfavourable factors, special to the coal industry, most 
of which lie outside our control. That is why coal 
shows a worse plight than most other industries, when 
this additional handicap, common to the unsheltered 
trades, is gratuitously cast upon it. Naturally the chief 
victims of the gold standard policy are those industries 
whose power of resistance is least for other reasons. 
* * * 

There is, however, one very striking fact in the 
coal situation, which should receive public attention. 
Unemployment in the coal trade is very bad indeed; 
but the aggregate numbers employed are about as high 
as they were two years ago. The figures of the average 
number of men employed in coal-mines during the first 
quarter of each year run as follows: 1923, 1,138,000; 
1924, 1,186,000; 1925, 1,134,000. On the other hand, 
the corresponding figures of unemployed run: 1923, 
43,000 ; 1924, 26,000; 1925, 147,000. In other words, 
unemployment was 100,000 higher this year than in 
1923, although total employment was about the 
same. The explanation of this contrast is that there has 
been a great development of new pits in Yorkshire and 
the Midlands, while pits in South Wales and Durham 
have been closing down ; and the new pits have recruited 
their labour-supply from the agricultural neighbour- 
hood, instead of drawing upon the reserve of unem- 
ployed miners. There is a problem here which urgently 
needs consideration. The progressive substitution of 
new pits for old is an essential condition of our main- 
taining an efficient mining industry ; but it ought not to 
mean that the miners in derelict pits remain per- 
manently unemployed, while a steady stream of fresh 
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labour is attracted to the industry. These figures 
supply an exceedingly strong argument for a more con- 
certed organization of the coal industry on such lines 
as those suggested in “ Coal and Power.” 

+ x * 


Meanwhile the railway companies have sprung a 
surprise by asking for an immediate general conference 
with all the unions concerned, but the suddenness of the 
move should not be interpreted as an attempt to dictate 
terms, or to go behind the official Conciliation Board 
machinery. The truth is that the inclusion of the shop- 
men in their programme by the N.U.R. has created 
a big stumbling-block in the negotiations. The N.U.R. 
insisted that their programme must go to the Concilia- 
tion Boards as a whole, despite the fact that the shopmen 
are not represented on the Boards, and the legal doubt 
whether it would not be ultra vires for the Boards to 
discuss matters concerning them. The craft unions 
naturally refused such an arrangement, and the posi- 
tion is that the N.U.R. cannot go forward, nor, of 
course, can they retire without the stigma of defeat. 
Meantime, the financial position of the railway com- 
panies has become serious, and they desire to modify 
the existing agreements. Hence the present move is 
designed to cut this Gordian knot, by making it possible 
for all parties to begin new negotiations as the result 
of a general and informal conference. The conference 
may, of course, go further: it is possible that the pre- 
cedent set by other industries will be followed, and a 
joint inquiry committee established, though the friction 
between the various unions makes this unlikely. ‘It is 
more likely that the N.U.R. programme will become 
of secondary importance and gradually quit the stage 
as the result.of the entrance of new proposals from 
the companies affecting all their employees. 


* * * 


The Painlevé Government has not only survived the 
Morocco debate but has secured an unexpectedly large 
majority, so we may hope that it will be spared, for 
a time at least, by the Socialists, to make peace with 
Abd el Krim—and with Germany. .There is no reason 
to doubt the genuine anxiety of French Ministers to 
escape from the unpopular Moroccan war, but it is 
notoriously easier to get into such scrapes than to get 
out again. The really significant thing is that the war 
should be unpopular, not only with the Socialists but 
with the bulk of the French nation. Imperialism is at 
present under a cloud in France, as it has long been in 
Britain. Partly to this mood may be attributed, also, 
the welcome announcement that the French Cabinet 
has approved the measures decided upon by M. Painlevé 
and M. Briand for the evacuation of the Ruhr; that 
this operation will begin quite soon, and that the inten- 
tion is to complete it before the date appointed in the 
London Agreement. If this project is actually carried 
out, it cannot fail to produce a.good impression in Ger- 
many and to facilitate the negotiations which are in 
progress respecting German disarmament and the 


Security Pact. 
‘ 7 * * 


The German Note to France of February 9th, in 
which the Pact was first proposed, has now been pub- 
lished, together with some extremely interesting corres- 
pondence between Mr. Chamberlain and M. Briand 
on the same subject, and the French reply to Germany 
which has just been delivered. The character of the 
German offer fully justifies the serious reception 
accorded to it by Mr. Chamberlain. Its general drift 


has long been public property ; but a study of the actual 
text clears up certain points which have been variously 
reported. With Germany’s Eastern frontiers, for in- 
stance, the Note deals only by implication, in the state- 
ment that Germany is prepared to conclude arbitration 
treaties ‘‘ providing for the peaceful settlement of juri- 
dical and political conflicts ’’ with all other States. 
Upon this offer, however, the French Government 
has attempted to build a watertight system by which 
Germany would be permanently precluded from any 
challenge to the territorial status quo. The attitude of 
the British Government to this development, and the 
implications of the whole correspondence are discussed 
on another page of this issue. 
x * * 

The House of Commons was at its best—or at 
least in very good form—in debating the Pact. The 
chief feature of the debate was Mr. Lloyd George’s 
searching analysis of the ambiguities in the White 
Paper, which was altogether helpful, because it was 
obviously designed to elucidate the real intentions of 
the French Government and to secure that any agree- 
ment which may emerge will be interpreted alike by 
all the parties to it. These interrogations drew from 
Mr. Chamberlain some valuable assurances. One was 
that the Cologne area could be evacuated within a 
couple of months with the goodwill of Germany. 


_ Another, that the proposed arrangements would give 


no right to anybody to cross anybody else’s territory. 
It was only when the League had exhausted methods 
of conciliation and had found them of no avail and 
invited all its member nations to render what assistance 
they could to succour the injured and to protect her 
against the aggressor that any question of this right to 
march across another person’s territory could arise. 
““ And was there,’’ asked Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘ any 
living soul who imagined that any military authority 
at any time would trust his armies to the mercies of a 
long line of communications through somebody else’s 
territory unless he was quite certain that that somebody 
else was whole-heartedly his friend?’’ Although he put 
it in the form of a question, this amounts to an assur- 
ance from Mr. Chamberlain which should tend to remove 
German apprehensions respecting Article XVI. of the 
Covenant. 
* * * 

The news from China becomes increasingly serious. 
The anti-foreign strikes which are in full swing at Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, Hankow, and many of the treaty 
ports show that the Chinese labour organizations have 
now become the chief instruments of what is, in essence, 
a political agitation. These Chinese Trades Unions, 
originally formed for purposes quite different from 
those of the unions here, are many hundreds of 
years old and have displayed a singular adaptability ; 
in the hands of political agitators they may prove 
exceedingly formidable. The chief danger of the strike 
lies, of course, in the passions aroused by their anti- 
foreign character, the opportunities afforded for playing 
on the credulity of an ignorant populace easily stirred 
to hatred of the foreigner, and the administrative chaos 
which leaves an open field to the criminal element in the 
population, swollen by discharged soldiers of the civil 
wars. The action of the Chinese Government is, unfor- 
tunately, calculated to fan the flame. They have 
presented to the Powers a semi-defiant note, giving a 
most misleading explanation of the Hankow outrage, 
and they show no desire to co-operate in an impartial 
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inquiry into the origins of the trouble. Negotiations at, 
Shanghai have broken down, apparently on direct orders 
from Peking. 

* * 

The most satisfactory feature of the situation is 
Mr. Chamberlain’s assurance that the interested 
Powers are working in full agreement. This, it may be 
hoped, will put a stop to the mischievous rumour that 
Japan is contemplating independent action. All the 
evidence shows that the Japanese Government are, at 
this moment, most anxious to show that they can act 
up to the spirit of the Chinese agreement at Washing- 
ton as scrupulously as they have observed the naval 
treaty. In plain fact, disturbances in south and central 
China must always affect Great Britain more than 
Japan. Japan’s chief interests lie in Manchuria, where 
the process of colonization has made steady progress 
during the last twenty years, and has roused no opposi- 
tion from the native population. Those interests are 
protected by the strong arm of Chang Tso-Ling, and 
every motive of policy as well as of honour must prompt 
Japan to co-operate loyally with the Western Powers 
in the present crisis. 


* * * 


The Fascist Government of Italy is passing through 
a phase of its history which, it may be hoped, cannot 
long endure. Many of its recent actions and measures 
have shocked the public opinion of all democratic coun- 
tries. Nothing has more shocked the opinion of thinking 
people of all political parties in this country than the 
sudden imprisonment a few days ago of four Professors 
of Florence University, including among them Professor 
Salvemini, who is well known in this country for the 
masterly courses of lectures on Italian history which he 
has given here. Those who have met him know that 
he is in no sense a politician, but a high-minded “ intel- 
lectual’’ of very moderate views. The charges against 
him, which he is reported to deny in toto, are almost 
frivolous in their unimportance. A Government which 
on such grounds can suddenly arrest a well-known and 
much-respected academician, can take him in handcuffs 
from Rome to Florence, and, without bringing him to 
trial, can throw him into prison, must be in parlous 
state. If the Fascist Government can only stay in office 
by such means, foreign observers will draw the con- 
clusion that its hour must be approaching, if it is not 
already near at hand. 

* . ~ 


The “Times” correspondent at Tangier reports 
that five hundred persons of all nationalities of the 
“mercantile and industrial population’’ of the city 
have signed a petition urging the immediate revision of 
the International Convention, which has, after pro- 
tracted and painful negotiations, set up a new status 
for that unfortunate place. He adds that the English 
newspaper demands an entire change of Government, 
“with preferably international status under the League 
of Nations,’ and that opposition to the International 
Convention “is increasing in all quarters.’’ It is not 
surprising that the much-tried citizens of Tangier should 
revolt. against the follies of the Paris Convention. The 
complex and exceedingly costly scheme of government 
which it sets up is founded on “ the sacred principle of 
international distrust,’’ and is one of the products of 
Curzonist diplomacy at its worst. Many people have 
from the first believed it to be unworkable. Will not 


the Powers seize the opportunity of tearing the Con- 
vention up, and of handing over the whole matter for a 
new settlement to the Council of the League, to whom 
it ought properly to belong? 

* * * 


We may see very soon a difficult situation develop- 
ing in Bengal out of the confusion caused by the death 
of C. R. Das. Mr. Gandhi volunteers his services to 
the Swaraj Party, and promises his loyal support to the 
conciliation policy outlined by Das two months ago. 
He is prepared to remain in Bengal and to act as leader. 
The Bengal Swarajists will doubtless intimate to Mr. 
Gandhi that acceptance of the Swarajist position involves 
the surrender of what remains of Non-Co-operation, 
since the later Das proposals were in the direction of 
a political understanding with the Government. But, 
no matter how accommodating Mr. Gandhi may be, he 
will almost certainly find it impossible to establish him- 
self in Calcutta. The Bengali mind is not in sympathy 
with him. Even in the heyday of Non-Co-operation 
Mr. Gandhi did not command the adhesion of the 
educated classes in the province. The death of C. R. 
Das leaves them without a leader; but Gandhi is not 
at home there, and his remoteness from the intricacies 
of Bengal politics will be fatal to his plan. 

* * * 

The arrangements for this year’s Liberal Summer 
School are now almost complete. The meetings will 
take place at Cambridge from July 29th to August 5th, 
and full particulars can be obtained from Colonel Tweed, 
36, King Street, Manchester. The programme runs as 
follows: 

July 29th, at 8 p.m.—Inaugural Address: The 
Earl of Oxford and Asquith; Chairman: Mr. W. T. 
Layton. 

July 30th.—Morning: ‘‘ The Tasks of To-morrow,”’ 
Mr. Ramsay Muir; ‘‘ Temperance Reform,’’ Viscount 


Astor; Chairman: Mrs. Wintringham. Evening: 
‘“A Garden City Land Policy,’’ Sir Theodore 
Chambers; Chairman: Sir John Simon. 

July 3lst.—Foreign Politics Day. Morning: 


“ Liberalism in Germany,’’ Dr. Moritz Bonn; “ Liber- 
alism in France.’’ Evening: ‘‘ The Renaissance of 
Liberalism in Europe,’’ Signor Francesco Nitti; Chair- 
man: Mr. J. Maynard Keynes. 

August I1st.—Morning: ‘‘ The Equalization of 
‘Individual Incomes,’’ Sir Josiah Stamp; ‘‘ Am I a 
Liberal? ’’ Mr. J. Maynard Keynes; Chairman: Mr. 
Walter Runciman. In the afternoon members will be 
entertained at a Garden Party in the Fellows’ Garden, 
‘Trinity College, on the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Runciman. 

August 3rd.—Morning: ‘‘ An Urban Land 
Policy,’? Mr. A. S. Comyns Carr; ‘‘ Liberalism and 
Modern Industry,’’ Sir Alfred Mond; Chairman: Sir 
Donald Maclean. Evening: “ The Education of the 


Adolescent,’’ Mr. T. E. Harvey; Chairman: Lady 
Violet Bonham-Carter. 
August 4th.—Morning: ‘‘Some Essentials of 


Industrial Peace,’’? Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree; ‘‘ An 
Experiment in Profit Sharing,’’ Mr. G. C. Renold; 
Chairman: Miss Violet Markham. Evening: ‘‘ A 
Liberal Agricultural Policy,’’ Mr. A. P. MacDougall ; 
Chairman: Captain Wedgwood Benn. 

August 5th.—Morning: ‘‘ The Laws of Inheri- 
tance,’ Mr. E. D. Simon ; Chairman: Earl Beauchamp. 
At 2 p.m., Valedictory Address: Mr. Lloyd George; 
Chairman: Mr. Ramsay Muir. 
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THE RESPONSE TO THE GERMAN OFFER 


TT correspondence between the Governments of 
Germany, France, and Britain, which Mr. 
Chamberlain has brought before the House of 

Commons this week, reveals, beneath the surface of 

diplomatic cordiality and candour, an extremely inter- 

esting conflict of opinion between the Governments of 

Britain and France. In order to grasp the significance 

of the points at issue it is necessary to envisage as a 

whole the problem which was under discussion. This 

problem may be briefly restated as follows:— 

A considerable tract of territory West of the Rhine 
is unfortunately inhabited by Germans, and therefore 
that river, though it is admirably suited by nature to 
form a frontier, is not available in the ordinary way 
for that purpose. There is thus no convenient natural 
frontier between the two countries—a fact which has 
been an important contributory cause of Franco- 
German conflict for hundreds of years. Now France, 
being at the moment top-dog, sought at the Paris Con- 
ference by a number of devices to make the Rhine her 
military frontier. Marshal Foch stood for frank 
annexation. The subtler Clemenceau, faced by the 
opposition of President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George 
to that crude device, was content with an occupation by 
Allied troops for fifteen years, which could be indefi- 
nitely extended on the ground that other impossible 
provisions of the Treaty had not been fulfilled, and 
could be accompanied by separatist propaganda in the 
occupied area. To provide for the possibility of being 
eventually obliged to evacuate the Rhineland, he 
secured, moreover, two clauses in the Treaty prescrib- 
ing the permanent demilitarization of that area; and 
he also negotiated a pact by which the United States 
and Britain would have been pledged to protect 
France against any recurrence of German aggression. 
The last-mentioned project did not materialize, but 
Clemenceau’s successors replaced it by military alliances 
with Poland and Czechoslovakia, with the obvious inten- 
tion of keeping Germany permanently encircled and 
enfeebled. 

Attempts to devize general schemes of security, 
such as the Protocol, have so far proved abortive. 
Lately, however, two significant events have occurred: a 
vital change in French public opinion has manifested 
itself in a General Election, followed by a change of 
Government; and the German Government has 
addressed to France the Note which initiated the present 
Pact negotiations. The full text of that Note of Feb- 
ruary 9th is now available to the British public for the 
first time, and it is worth while to examine it closely. 
It proposes (1) a pact between the Powers interested in 
the Rhine—Britain, France, Italy, and Germany (and 
Belgium, adds M. Briand), with America as trustee— 
not to wage war with one another. (2) A comprehensive 
arbitration treaty, ‘‘ such as has been concluded in 
recent years between different European countries,”’ 
between the same Powers. (3) Analogous arbitration 
treaties ‘‘ providing for the peaceful settlement of juri- 
dical and political conflicts’’ between Germany and all 
other willing States. (4) A pact expressly guaranteeing 
the present territorial status on the Rhine, including 
the demilitarization provisions of the Versailles Treaty. 
(5) A proposal which we will quote verbatim: ‘‘ It would 
be worth considering whether it would not be advisable 
to so draft the security pact that it would prepare the 
way for a world convention to include all States along 
the lines of the Protocol, and that, in case such a world 
convention was achieved, it could be absorbed by it or 
worked into it.’’ 

These are notable proposals to come from a 
defeated and dispossessed State, and in our opinion Mr. 
Chamberlain was undoubtedly right to emphasize their 
significance. They outline what are probably the 
maximum concessions to French opinion which Ger- 
many could make in good faith. On the West she is 
prepared to accept the territorial status quo as a per- 
manent and final arrangement; and with all her neigh- 
bours, on the East as well as on the West, she is will- 
ing to make arbitration treaties on the lines, presum- 


ably, of her existing treaty with Switzerland. It is 
important to note, however, that this treaty with Swit- 
zerland is modelled on the Covenant of the League, 
rather than on the Protocol; it provides for the judi- 
cial settlement of all justiciable disputes, but it refers 
disputes of a non-justiciable character to a Board of 
Conciliation whose decision is not binding upon either 
party. There is thus an essential difference between 
Germany’s offer to France and Belgium never to seek 
by any means a revision of her frontiers with them, 
and her offer with respect to Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia which is confined to a general undertaking to 
employ peaceful methods of negotiation closely analo- 
gous to those prescribed in the Covenant. The fact that 
this distinction is made is in itself evidence of the good 
faith of the German offer. It is notorious that the 
great mass of the German people are not prepared to 
accept as final the present Eastern frontiers of their 
country, and if their Government had offered to 
do so it would have been hard to believe in their abso- 
lute sincerity. We repeat therefore that the proposals 
put forward in February probably represent the maxi- 
mum concessions which Germany could make in good 
faith. 

Let us turn now to the reactions of M. Briand 
and Mr. Chamberlain when they were faced with the 
German offer. 

M. Briand’s chief difficulty was to reconcile the 
Rhineland Pact with French obligations to Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. Here, of course, he was immensely 
helped by the declared willingness of Germany to enter 
into arbitration treaties with all other States; but he 
immediately proceeded, in a manner highly character- 
istic of French statesmen, to alter the character of these 
treaties and to declare that “ they should apply to all 
disputes of whatever nature, and should not leave room 
for coercive action save in case of failure to observe 
the provisions of the various treaties and agreements 
contemplated in the present Note.’’ In short, M. 
Briand’s solution of the problem is to apply the Protocol 
idea to all the frontiers of Germany and thus to put 
that country in the wrong if ever she attempts by any 
means whatever to alter the status quo. He even went 
the length of writing, in the first draft of his 
reply to Germany, that “to give full effect to these 
treaties their observance ought to be assured by the 
joint and several guarantee of the Powers who partici- 
pate in the territorial guarantee contained in the 
Rhineland pact.’’ This, however, was too much for 
Mr. Chamberlain, who made it perfectly clear that any 
guarantee which Britain gave would certainly Le 
confined to Germany’s Western frontier. The 
form in which M. Briand’s plan now stands is, 
therefore, that while the French and _ Belgian 
arbitration treaties with Germany would be guaranteed 
by Britain, similar treaties between Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia and Germany would be guaranteed by France ; 
and France would thus have the right to go to the assist- 
ance of her Eastern Allies if they were attacked by 
Germany in violation of such treaties. Whether this 
plan will prove acceptable to Germany remains to be 
seen ; much will no doubt depend, as Mr. Chamberlain 
has said, upon the actual terms in which it is expressed ; 
but there is reason to doubt, on the grounds we have 
already outlined, whether Germany could honestly 
subscribe to these watertight undertakings, and the 
existence of that doubt is in itself an excellent reason 
for not extending Britain’s guarantee to those frontiers. 

Britain, however, is more directly concerned with 
M. Briand’s apparent attempt to reserve the right of 
France to invade Germany whenever in her opinion the 
terms of the Versailles Treaty entitle her to do so. The 
invasion of the Ruhr has shown too clearly the latitude 
with which this “ right’’ can be interpreted, for Ger- 
many (or indeed Britain) to be content to leave it with- 
out further definition. A bilateral pact in which one 
party was free to invade the other whenever it detected 
a technical default under a complex instrument like 
the Versailles Treaty would indeed be a mockery. On 
the other hand, the Ruhr adventure has not been so 
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brilliantly successful that France is likely to repeat it, 
and it should not be difficult, if the French Govern- 
ment genuinely desires a Rhineland Pact, to reach an 
agreement on this issue. The advocates of the Protocol 
like to describe it as an agreement for the abolition of 
war; and, since France was prepared to accept it while 
Britain rejected it, some of these advocates go so far 
as to say that the former country is willing to give up 
“the right of private war’’ and the latter is not. This 
has always seemed to us a highly misleading way of 
stating the case, but if there is any substance whatever 
behind the phrase, France has now the opportunity of 
revealing it. The essential difference between the sanc- 
tions, which the Protocol sought to develop, and the 
“private war,’’ which it sought to abolish, does not 
lie in the alleged object for which hostilities are under- 
taken but in the nature of the authority which 
authorizes hostilities. War undertaken to enforce an 
existing treaty may be every bit as anarchical as war 
designed to alter a treaty; the mark of a law-abiding 
State is its willingness to accept the judgment of an 
impartial, international authority, and to abandon the 
claim to be judge in its own cause. The arbitration 
treaties which form the groundwork of the proposed 
pact must therefore be placed under the authority of 
the League, and any issue between the parties, whether 
it arises out of the Versailles Treaty or not, must he 
subject. to the procedure laid down therein. These 
appear to us to be indispensable conditions of any Pact 
to which Britain can be a party. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s problem was to give as much 
assistance and encouragement to the Pact proposal as 
was consistent with the limitation of our military com- 
mitments to the actual protection of the Rhine frontier. 
This he has sought to do in two ways. First, he has 
made it perfectly clear that while Britain would approve 
of the conclusion of arbitration treaties between any 
other States, she could only consent to guarantee such 
treaties between Germany, on the one hand, and France 
and Belgium on the other. Secondly, he has limited 
the obligation of assistance to the extreme case of a 
failure on the part of one of the parties to refer a dis- 
pute to arbitration (using the term in its widest sense 
to cover both judicial awards and conciliation tribunals) 
or to carry out an award, if such failure were coupled 
with a resort to hostilities. ‘‘ The guarantee,’”’ adds 
Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘ would be, so to speak, defensive ; 
it would not entail upon His Majesty’s Government— 
as they conceive it—any obligation to resort to force 
elsewhere than in the areas covered by the proposed 
Rhineland Pact; and would not operate in any event 
in favour of the party which had refused arbitration.”’ 

There for the moment the matter rests. We are 
very far from having reached a definite scheme, accept- 
able to France, Germany, and Britain. It is quite 
possible that the whole project will break down because 
subsequent discussion will reveal that France means 
one thing and Germany quite, another, while Britain 
may mean still a third. Nevertheless we think it repre- 
sents a real advance towards peace in Europe that dis- 
cussion should have proceeded so far upon these lines; 
and we cannot join with those who censure Mr. Cham- 
berlain for the part which he has played. The assump- 
tion by Britain of the réle of guarantor is not, of 
course, a step to be lightly taken. There is, moreover, 
an obvious risk of unreality in a bilateral arrangement 
at a time when military power is so distributed that we 
could not hope to coerce France and our help would not 
be required for the coercion of Germany. But whether 
this is or is not a fatal objection can only be determined 
when the project has taken more definite shape than it 
now possesses. At the moment, the only question is 
whether negotiations should be continued on the lines 
ambiguously indicated in the French reply. It must 
be remembered that the origin of the discussions was 
a German offer, the spontaneity of which is one of the 
most encouraging facts of the post-war years. Unless 
we are to take the line that in no case will we contem- 
plate any warlike obligations, nothing has yet occurred 
which would justify us in turning down the project. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE EX-SERVICE 
MAN 
TT": position of ex-Service men in the Civil Ser- 


vice has been the subject of continuous 

controversy during the last few years. Succes- 
sive Governments have done their best to grapple with 
the problem. A series of Committees, the Ramsay 
Committee, the Lytton Committee, and the South- 
borough Committee have been appointed and have issued 
their Reports. New arrangements have been promul- 
gated with much pomp and ceremony as a fair and final 
settlement, only to give place to different arrangements 
a year later. But, until recently at all events, nothing 
served to stem the tide of agitation. Every Govern- 
ment was accused of breaking faith and of treating the 
ex-Service man in a disgraceful way, and the question 
cropped up ever more frequently in the House of Com- 
mons and in the constituencies at election time. The 
public was readily disposed to believe that there must 
be substantial grievances behind so much clamour. 

It could thardly be true, of course, that each 
successive Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Bonar Law, and Mr. Baldwin had tried, as was alleged, 
““ to freeze out the ex-Service man ’”’ from the Civil 
Service. But surely there must be some basis for charges 
so extreme. This was the more plausible as the State 
has not the reputation of a particularly sympathetic or 
generous employer, and the general sentiment was 
strong that those who had served in the war should 
be treated with sympathy and generosity. Accord- 
ingly, when it was announced this year that a settle- 
ment had at last been reached which seemed to 
satisfy the Association of Ex-Service Civil Servants, the 
general verdict was relieved approval tinged with 
regret that there had been such grudging delay in doing 
the decent thing. 

Well-informed people have long been aware that 
there is another side to the story; and this other side 
has now been set out in an ably written pamphlet, ‘‘ The 
Government and the Ex-Service Man,’’* by T. H. 
Elstob. This pamphlet makes disquieting reading for 
anyone who appreciates the immense importance of 
maintaining the efficiency and moral of the Civil Service. 
It also makes very interesting reading as a study of a 
new development in the art of propaganda. 

It was obviously desirable after the Armistice that 
the Government Departments should take the lead in 
giving employment to demobilized soldiers, and especially 
disabled men. All Civil Servants who had joined the 
forces were, of course, reinstated; but from the first 
the Government went far beyond this, and gave 
temporary posts to a large number of other ex-Service 
men. This was not very easy to do, because big 
reductions had to be made in the swollen staffs of war- 
time, so that it was necessary in any case to dismiss tem- 
porary non-service employees, men and women, on a 
considerable scale. This difficulty naturally increased 
as time went on; for those temporary employees who 
had no special qualifications or claims to consideration 
were dismissed at a fairly early stage, and the residue 
became more and more composed of people who could 
not be replaced without loss of efficiency or personal 
hardship. The Lytton Committee sought to lay down 
reasonable principles by which ‘‘substitution ’’ should 
be guided. A ‘‘ Joint Substitution Board’? was 
appointed ; and the A.E.C.S., which was represented at 
the meetings of this Board, set itself to ‘‘ ginger ’’ the 
process up. 

Mr. Elstob’s pamphlet shows how well it succeeded 
in this endeavour and the methods by which it suc- 
ceeded. By the end of 1921, over 90 per cent. of the 
men employed on a temporary basis were ex-Service 
men (as, indeed, were 45 per cent. of the Permanent 
Civil Service). But the A.E.C.S. was far from satis- 
fied with this result. Its claim was that non-service 
temporaries should be cleared out “lock, stock, and 
barrel’’; and, as their numbers diminished, it 
focused an intensive attack upon the individuals who 
remained. It poured scorn on the decisions of heads 

*The Commonweal Fublishing Co., Chancery Lane. 6d. . 
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of departments that this or that individual was “ non- 
substitutionable,’”’ and succeeded in getting the Joint 
Substitution Board to adopt the practice of referring 
back such cases for reconsideration. Where compliance 
was not forthcoming, it followed up such cases in its 
organ, the “Live Wire,’’ in which the individuals 
retained, the heads of the departments, and the 
Ministers concerned were alike held up to opprobrium: 
and—what was probably much more efficacious—it pro- 
cured a steady flow of questions in Parliament, as to 
why Mr. A. or Miss B. was not replaced by an ex-Service 
man. Most of the cases, where heads of departments 
displayed sufficient obstinacy for matters to reach this 
stage, were cases of highly qualified persons in posi- 
tions in which special experience was obviously the 
first. pre-requisite; but in the main, heads of depart- 
ments were remarkably complacent, and no one, we 
think, can read Mr. Elstob’s pamphlet without coming 
to the conclusion that in its later stages “ substitution ”’ 
was pushed beyond all reasonable limits. 

There was the less justification for so extreme a 
policy in that the contrast between ex-Service and non- 
Service is, after all, a very imperfect criterion of the 
obligations of the State. For substitution purposes, an 
ex-Service man was defined to mean “one who has 
worn khaki for three months prior to the Armistice.” 
Thus men who served only for a few months in training 
camps at home, and who may have been reluctant con- 
scripts, are included in the category; while the 
non-Service temporaries included many who did work 
of real importance, requiring special qualifications, and 
who were retained at home, often contrary to their 
inclinations, for that reason alone. This is, of course, 
no sufficient argument against the general policy of 
substitution ; but it is a strong argument against a rigid 
application of it; and the final stages of the process, 
which meant sweeping out highly competent persons 
from responsible posts, were probably as unjust from the 
standpoint of requiting past service as they were detri- 
mental to efficiency. 

But substitution forms only part of the story. The 
other part is the controversy over the permanent 
establishment of the ex-Service man admitted to tem- 
porary posts. The A.C.E.S. has been as successful in 
this matter as in that of substitution ; and the present 
Government has instituted a new kind of permanent 
status to which a large proportion of the ex-Service tem- 
poraries are to be admitted, without any sort of 
qualifying test. This arrangement has been widely 
resented in the Civil Service, where it is believed that 
it will prejudice the chances of promotion of regular 
Civil Servants in the lower grades (of whom incidentally 
over 50 per cent. are ex-Service men). 

The arrangement is, indeed, open to criticism on 
many grounds; but the most important aspect of the 
matter is the effect on the moral of the Civil Service 
of the methods by which these concessions have been 
secured. The high standard of the Civil Service is one 
of the most important assets of our public life; and it 
is due in very large measure to the tradition which has 
kept Civil Service questions out of politics. That 
tradition has been flagrantly violated in the present case. 
The A.C.E.S. has practised all the most up-to-date 
resources of political propaganda. It has cultivated the 
principle of “ always asking for more than you are likely 
to get,’’ and has not hesitated to abuse Governments 
in unmeasured terms for arrangements which its generals 
privately regarded as material concessions. It has con- 
trived to create an impression of electoral strength and 
to extract pledges from candidates and from party 
leaders. Indeed, a study of Mr. Elstob’s pamphlet 
throws an interesting light on the means by which an 
energetic organization can exert effective pressure when 
it has a strong public sentiment to exploit. And these 
tactics have been entirely successful, not only, as is 
true of many agitations, in forcing attention to griev- 
ances which, when attended to, everyone agrees should 
be remedied, but in compelling concessions which every- 
one who had considered them from a public standpoint 
was united in condenning. 


ENGLAND’S GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND 
DAWN 


HEN a Chinese friend wrote a letter to 
\ X/ me beginning, “Dear Tom,’’ it was surely 
an experience out of the common. I had 

another experience out of the common yesterday. 

A happy, hatless, red-headed, rather dusty, 
dreamy-eyed, energetic, companionable young man, with 
his early thirties on him, an unspoilt voice, a look of 
cultivated intelligence, and books thrust into both 
pockets of his jacket, had run into me with his 
bicycle and toppled me over harmlessly—I should not 
read as I walk. 

“Sorry,’’ was what he said, “but all the young 
can do for the middle-aged is to try to make them move. 
Sometimes the middle-aged have to be knocked down.”’ 

So, as it was only fifty yards from my door, I 
brought him in. When he told me that he was a keen 
village schoolmaster and in the same breath asked me 
if I saw Tue Nation, I guessed what might be coming. 
We talked so late that he had to stay the night. This 
morning I am going to set down from my notes—one’s 
juniors are the people one should take notes from— 
the gist of the address he was good enough to deliver 
to me. 

“You’ve been suggesting lately how the life of 
the countryside can be reconstructed,’ he began, “ been 
pointing to the directions in which we must look for help, 
and all that. Well, you’ll lose some of your readers. 
So many people who buy a sixpenny like analysis and 
> aie but they have no public conscience to speak 
of. 


“London, every big city, Oxford and Cambridge 


‘certainly, are full, as you know, of this sort of people. 


I don’t insist that they should be ‘reformers,’ but I 
distrust and dislike people who turn up their noses at 
popular institutions, however foolish and weak.’’ 

“Good man,’’ I said. 

“No,” he answered, “I am not a gocd man. I grow 
more and more suspicious of you ‘literary’ people. 
Description, which is at once analysis and criticism, is, 
bound to be extremely selective if it is to be at all 
effective. For in art, the part is greater than the whole. 
And in these literate days the main food even of many 
of the best men and women is literature. That is, 
selective description, which is two, three, or four, or five 
removes from actual life.’’ 

“Tn modern critical literature,’’ the schoolmaster 
went on, “life is constantly being libelled and sacrificed 
to the literary fallacy, especially when the pens are 
wielded by people with cool heads and cold hearts. It 
must be so when many of the most highly trained people 
belong to no movements or institutions, and have only 
the spectator’s interest in life, politics, and action. 

‘“‘ He who is humbly engaged, as you are, in con- 
structive work, feels emotion and employs criticism as a 
prelude to constructive efforts. Our exsthetes feel and 
criticize for emotional and intellectual enjoyment, not 
for a moment desiring any change. Contemplation 
divorced in them from volition thus becomes non-moral. 
To adapt Aristotle, contemplation moves nothing and 
action almost always varies in inverse ratio to thought. 

“Perhaps part of what I want to say may be 
expressed by suggesting that, under vast obligations 
though we are to Lytton Strachey, it may be better to 
be Victoria than Lytton Strachey! ”’ 

The young man did not smoke, but eased his 
pockets of the weight of the books in them and began 
again. 

“Tt is very important that we should have a 
picture, not only of the partial bankruptcy of the post- 
War countryside, but of the constructive efforts that are 
gradually taking shape in various parts of rural Eng- 
land. 

“T see you have got wind of some of the ambitious, 
sound young men and women there are about, small 
bands of them, gradually, conspiratorially leavening the 
whole educational system of some of the counties—educa- 
tional, of course, in the broadest sense. But do you 
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know just how deep they are? In that ‘ Village Col- 
lege’ booklet you quoted it is shown that the county 
council is the statutory authority for all the legislation 
for the social and economic welfare of the countryside 
‘by means of educational, recreational and community 
facilities.’ That is, in co-operation with the parish and 
district councils. Or, in detail, elementary, secondary, 
further, and agricultural education ; social and physical 
training for children, young people and grown-ups; the 
Public Libraries Act, juvenile employment, and unem- 
ployment insurance, health, and agriculture itself, and 
the lesser rural industries. . 

‘« It is the aim of these very practical young educa- 
tionists, these very practical, prudent, and farsighted 
young social reformers, to use the actual machinery of 
local government in an attempt to reconstruct the rural 
life of England. 

‘‘ An ounce*of educational work, they think, is 
worth a ton of political gas. So many of our talkers are 
like motor engines running free. They are not doing 
any real work. 

‘Tt is damnably hard work, the work that these 
ambitious young men and women have set themselves to. 
Think of the sacrifice of not living in London; of days 
and nights with labourers, farmers, parsons, school- 
managers, and county councillors instead of getting the 
things read they want to read, the things seen they 
want to see; the hills of detail and routine that some- 
times seem to lead nowhere. These pioneers have 
need of patience and a thick skin. 

‘« After a bit, though, they get wedded to the life. 
Few of them, if any, would leave it. They will never 
make any money, and there is no prestige. Sometimes 
a man is half tempted to join the work, takes fright, 
and accepts a swell job in London. 

‘“On the other hand, I was told of one man who 
was offered £2,000 a year in London lately, saying, 
‘No,’ which shows how gripping the work can become. 

‘« What each man aims at doing is the reconstruction 
and remodelling of his own county. He wants to begin 
at his own doorstep. They want each of them to build 
up their particular tracts of rural England into decent 
little rural states; little Denmarks, if you like, only 
much better—all by using the machinery of local 
government. 

‘< Tf aman or woman wants to do constructive work, 
then he must take up teaching and local government.”’ 

I had not said much, but I did murmur here that, 
if I was a writing man, I was also a bit of a teacher in 
my way, and an industrious councillor, but the young 
dominie was off again: 

‘It is the quality of local life that matters in a 
country in the end. While empires die at the centre, 
nations wither at their extremities. The only antidote 
to metropolitanism and cosmopolitanism—that spiritual 
night in which all cows are black—and to that malaise 
which curses the anonymous existence of our great cities, 
is a rich, native, local life undistilled, varied, and indivi- 
dual, full of the pell-mell of Shakespeare’s plays. 

“And the quality of local life in rural England 
cannot be kept up if everybody goes to London or thinks 
that you can save the village in Whitehall. The only 
tolerable kind of social unit is a microcosm, in which the 
centre is in touch with the circumference. Rural com- 
munities might be such microcosms, with enough 
material and heights and depths for Shakespeare to 
write about. 

‘* Not that there are not some people in Whitehall 
with a far better understanding of our problem and aims 
than is generally imagined. Even talk-much-and-do- 
nothing Ministers, one of the most eloquent of whom 
recently reduced the Education estimates by a million and 
a half without a blush, are not always what they appear 
to be, the advanced gas attack of the Board of Education. 

‘* Our foes are not all of London. Many are of our 
own household. Good fellows at bottom, they are only 
foes because they do not always understand. And that 
is not their fault, but the fault of the way they have 
‘been brought up. Education, education, education by 


* €¢ 


the right teachers and preachers, and, as they say in 
South Africa, ‘ alles zal regt kom.’ 

__ “* We want to conceive education as touching every 
side of activity, the economic as well as the social. 

“Tf I grasp the notions behind the ‘ Village College,’ 
it is that the teacher, the sanctions of whose office are 
positive, is one day to take the first place in the rural 
community. Through education and the organization of 
it, we are being led to a new conception of the State. 

‘‘ How soon we may have changes of great moment 
we may judge when we see, as we may see to-day, children 
gathering at the doors of the right sort of rural schoo), 
before they are open, impatiently waiting to get in.” 

Then Rufus began to talk about Rural Community 
Councils, which, poor things, have hung round their 
necks as cumbersome a name as Women Institutes wear. 

“* There is no end to the potentialities of the R.C.C. 
in vitalizing local government,”’ he said. ‘‘If we are 
to get a move on in educational matters we need a strong 
public opinion. The first function of the R.C.C. is te 
foster the ‘ aliveness’ which exists in most voluntary 
societies of the countryside, and also to educate the 
villager in local government. 

“‘ The second function of the R.C.C. is to organize 
a body of opinion representing enthusiasm and expert 
knowledge—heat and light—and to confront the statu- 
tory authority with demands. 

“* Some R.C.C.s concern themselves with the organiz. 
ation of voluntary effort. The R.C.C. is at work on the 
best lines, in my opinion, when it is an addition to the 
political institutions of the countryside, using ‘ political ’ 
in its better sense. We think that local representative 
government cannot function effectively by itself, and 
that the R.C.C. is its proper complement.”’ 

Then I ventured to say a word: ‘ 

““ Coming back to the administrative machine—that 
is, the parish, district, and county councils,’’ I said— 
our opportunity surely lies in this fact, that the 
people on these bodies who care most work hardest. 
Reactionaries have no chance against an attack 
by people who know the law and the testimony, 
and are thinking and working all the time, not 
merely putting in an appearance at monthly or 
fortnightly meetings. The believing will always get 
the better of the unbelieving, the young of the middle- 
aged. And from the tightest place there is always a way 
round. Even when the donkey digs its heels in, there 
is the ready remedy of dangled carrots. There is no 
downing administrators who have the wisdom, the meek- 
ness, and the patience to give the old-fashioned a civil 
and timely arm instead of scaring them. Besides, 
administrators must be controlled. They may one day 
be the reactionaries, not the councillors. As to the 
parsons, it is their illegitimate position that it is neces- 
sary toend. It will not end the influence of Jesus.’’ 

My visitor said I was taking the words out of his 
mouth, and resumed: ‘‘ The young men and women who 
are now making such efforts in their counties are co- 
operating with the most enlightened and farseeing mem- 
bers of local bodies. The reorganization of the social 
structure of rural life that these young people are out 
for is a reorganization without transcendental or 
minority-political sanctions, and without the economic 
dominance of the farmers. Freedom will come in Eng- 
land by organizing communities in and around educa- 
tional institutions.”’ 

“ But,’’ I ventured to interject, ‘‘ we have to keep 
seeing to the education of the educationists.”” And I 
continued : 

““ What we are up against is such a view as that 
expressed by the farmer who asked in public not so 
long ago, ‘ What is the use of education to a man who 
is going to spread muck?’ It was a wise man who gave 
the warning that it wants some skill and thought to 
answer that question adequately. One of the answers is, 
of course, that no human being should be needed for 
spreading muck. <A properly equipped farmer should 
have efficient mechanical manure-spreaders. 

““It was another wise educationist who said—he 
knew what he was talking about—that salvation can only 
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be brought to the villagers by bold experiments which 
break new ground. 

** Tt was a third who wrote, ‘ Rural communities are 
now largely leaderless except for the leadership of people 
who have political, social, or sectarian axes to grind. 
The schoolmaster or schoolmistress is traditionally viewed 
as a person below the leader class. But all is now in the 
melting-pot. Stir!’ ”’ 

And having both cried ‘‘ STIR! ”’ in a loud voice, 
at one in the morning, we went to bed. 

H. C. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


E cannot tell, in these midsummer days, how 

\X/ the Prime Minister feels about the outlook ; 
but we can, I think, indicate something of 

what he might be justified in feeling. It is barely eight 
months since Mr. Baldwin came back, with his huge 
host and a fine reserve of national goodwill. As head 
of the great Conservative Government, where is he 
now? He looks upon the ruin wrought by his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—a devastated area of un- 
paralleled extent. He contrasts the present standing 
of Britain in Europe with the position she held at the 
League of Nations Assembly last September. He sees 
the many-headed spectre of industrial strife in the 
mirrors of Downing Street. And he strives, we may. 
assume, to keep cheerful when he reviews the men who 
hold the chief offices in his Cabinet and tries to envis- 
age them as the instruments of the policy which he 
restates so agreeably at intervals. Mr. Churchill, the 
Chamberlains, Mr. Amery; Lord Birkenhead, the 
disestablished Cabinet journalist, explaining to his 
Sunday public the reasons why ‘he decided not to be a 
second Shelley or Keats; the delightful “Jix,’’ who 
sees the Home Office and its head in the setting of a 
story by William Le Queux—and the rest. It is not at 
all a happy prospect. 
- 


+. * 

As for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, will anyone say 
that his position, five months after the meeting of the 
Parliament in which his party seemed to be the only 
Opposition, is anything but labour and sorrow? During 
his nine months of office Mr. MacDonald was surpris- 
ingly fortunate in the maintenance of an apparent unity 
in the Labour ranks, and his good fortune in this 
matter continued, passably, through the painful inter- 
lude of the election. What now? The vote on Imperial 
Preference is only one sign of fissures that must soon be 
acknowledged to the world, and I can see no chance of 
Mr. MacDonald’s escaping a sharp ordeal. A speaker 
lately returned from a round of the Labour centres in 
Scotland reports a strong and widespread anti-Mac- 
Donald feeling, which, I am convinced, must in no 
small degree be referred to personal causes. His talent 
for making trouble is astonishing. ‘Take, for example, 
as an important little thing, his fierce rebuke to the 
brave men of Partick last week. This branch cf the 
I.L.P. had been audacious enough to pass a resolution 
about Bulgaria which reflected upon Mr. MacDonald. 
He fell upon them with a burst of contemptuous anger 
that could have only one result—to make the Clyde 
more resentful than ever against the London leader- 
ship. And here, obviously, was the chance for a kindly 
and cheery remonstrance, such as might have won over 


three-fourths of the Partick comrades. 
x + * 


I am inclined to assert that the contest for the 
Chancellorship of Oxford University is, on the part of 
a large section of Lord Cave’s supporters, one of the 


meanest things in the academic world for a good many 
years. There would be universal acceptance of the one 
principle involved: namely, that the Chancellor should 
be the most distinguished Oxonian available; and I sup- 
pose that, if they could detach themselves from political 
prejudice, four-fifths of the graduates would agree with 
Lord Birkenhead that the Earl of Oxford and Asquith 
is the right man. Yet here is the “ Morning Post’”’ 
basing its opposition on the charge that Lord Oxford is 
a “bitter ’’ and “ ferocious ’’ politician—two adjectives 
which, by common consent, the people of England have 
declined to associate at any point with the temper and 
manner of Mr. Asquith. I suggest that, as a simple 
and sufficient election test, every Oxford man voting 
should be required to state precisely what he knows 
about Lord Cave and his eminent achievements. 
* * * 

Mr. Peter Wright, who made something of a repu- 
tation in the bad years by his revelations concerning 
the Supreme War Council, is now active in other fields. 
His volume of ‘‘ Portraits and Criticisms ’’ contains a 
mixture of inaccuracy and cynicism which occasionally 
spills over into something worse. For example, this in 
relation to Lord Salisbury and another :— 

“ His fastidious spirit was still further repelled by 
Liberalism, either in its members, who worshipped God 
and Mammon with equal zeal, assigning to Mammon 
the inward service and leaving God to content Himself 
with the outward professions; or in its leader, Glad- 
stone, who founded the great tradition since observed by 
many of his followers and successors with such pious 
fidelity, in public to speak the language of the highest 


and strictest principle, and in private to pursue and 
possess every sort of woman.”’ 


Now let us see. Lord Morley (‘‘ Life of Gladstone,’” 
III., 419) has this passage :— 


“He sought a missionary field at home, and he 
found it among the unfortunate ministers to ‘ the great 
sin of great cities.” In these humane efforts at reclama- 
tion he persevered all through his life, fearless of mis- 
construction, fearless of the levity or baseness of men’s 
tongues.’’ 


And let me recall what Lord Salisbury himself said, at 
the close of his memorial speech in the Lords:— 


“He will leave behind him the memory of a great 
Christian statesman. Set up necessarily on high—the 
sight of his character, his motives, and his intentions 
would strike all the world. They will have left a deep 
and most salutary influence. ... / And he will be long 
remembered not so much for the causes in which he was 
engaged or the political projects which he favoured, but 
as a great example, to which history hardly furnishes a 
parallel, of a great Christian man.”’ 


The dead cannot sue; but it is surely intolerable that 
a reckless writer, who is fortunate enough to have 
gained a public for his personalities, should be able to 
print, without correction, a grossness such as the fore- 
going. And how does it happen that a reputable pub- 
lishing house can allow it to go through? 

* * * 

I am glad to see that an anniversary dinner is 
being planned in honour of my old friend, Ernest Bel- 
fort Bax. He is seventy-one, and has been known as 
a citizen of the cosmopolitan republic of the intelli- 
gentsia for more than forty years. He is, indeed, one 
of the few remaining links with the London of the early 
Socialists whose spiritual home was, according to tem- 
perament, Kelmscot House with William Morris or 
Hyndman’s Georgian retreat in Queen Anne’s Gate. 
But here is the irony of the Bax celebration, which falls 
on July 24th: it is being done by the philosophers— 
I suppose, the Hegelians and their’ kind—with Lord 
Haldane in the chair. That is right enough, so far as 
it goes; Belfort Bax has made his try after the pathway 
to reality. But the people who know that are a tiny 
company in comparison with the many who have been: 
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interested, or infuriated, by his books of history and 
economics, his essays in Socialist ethics, and his rigorous 
anti-feminism. Think of the outraged bridegroom in 
““ Getting Married ’’ waving a Belfort Bax pamphlet on 


the wrongs of man! 
* * 


My guess would be that Colonel Charles Archer’s 
appeal for letters written by his brother William will 
not produce very many of the sort that makes good 
biographical material. I should be surprised to learn 
that William Archer, at any period of his deliberately 
arduous career, wrote letters expansively or for fun, 
although he enjoyed a life that was steadily packed, 
rather than crowded, with experiences and interests of 
remarkable range. Few men of his time had a wider 
knowledge of the world that William Archer; very few 
did work of equal worth in so many fields; he had 
friends in almost every land. I cannot easily think of 
any man who, in the retrospect, makes one prouder of 
the stuff of which the best of our race is made. His 


Life should be a fine record. 
* * ¥* 


An American speaker in London the other day told 
this story: Woodrow Wilson, on his arrival in the Celes- 
tial City, was met by Moses, who, hearing his name, 
remarked: “I’m sorry for you.’’ “Why?” asked 
Wilson. “ Aren’t you the man who was President of 
the United States?’’ “TIam.’’ “ And didn’t you put 
down what you wished the world to do in Fourteen 
Points?’’ ‘ Yes, I did.’’ ‘“ Ah,’’ said Moses, “ that’s 
what I mean: I’m sorry for you. Look at what those 
people down there have done with your Fourteen! ”’ 
“Well,’’ retorted the President, “if it comes to that, 
let me advise you to go back and see the sort of thing 
they are doing to your Ten Commandments! ”’ 


Kappa. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE 

Sir,—Mr. Molteno is an isolationist and I am a believer 
in the League of Nations, so that the differences between us 
run rather deep; but I will indicate the heads of the argu- 
ments with which I would answer his criticisms. 

A policy of isolation with “no Continental entangle- 
ments’? would have many advantages from the purely 
national point of view if it were any longer practicable. But 
(i) a war between France and Germany would be almost as 
ruinous to our trade and industry if we stayed out as if we 
joined in. (ii) Since the invention of aeroplanes and sub- 
marines our insular position has ceased to be an advantage. 
It is more like a trap; for if the coast opposite fell into 
hostile hands Great Britain could be starved out in a few 
weeks. I conclude therefore that it is a vital interest for 
Great Britain to prevent an outbreak of war in Europe; the 
question is how to do so. 

To make matters clearer let us take the particular danger 
of war between France and Germany. There are here three 
possibilities: (i) to wriggle out of our Covenant obligation 
and let France and Germany fight if they like. Objection: 
they probably will do so, and however we wriggle we shall 
be drawn in. This seems to me perhaps the worst of all 
conceivable policies, (ii) A policy of force. Choose our side 
—let us say, France; make a military alliance and hold the 
other party down in perpetuuwm. This is repulsive on moral 
grounds ; it would throw Germany into the arms of Russia, 
split Europe into two armed camps, and point sooner or 
later to another world war. (iii) The “ pact of peace” 
policy. Use all our influence and all our credit to help to 
consolidate peace between the old enemies. If France and 
Germany are willing to make a pact for the peaceful settle 
ment of all disputes whatever between them, provided Great 
Britain will join in the pact, I must say I think it would 
be criminal for us to refuse to do so. Of course, a great deal 
depends on the actual details of the agreement proposed. 


It clearly must be drawn up in consonance with the Cove- 
nant, and the machinery of the League must be used for 
settling disputes, and, if ever such a case should arise, for 
determining the aggressor. I should myself regard our 
undertaking under this pact as a statement to the Council 
of the League of the exact length to which we were prepared 
to go in carrying out our duties under Article XVI. of the 
Covenant. (Such a statement was provided for in Clause 13 
of the Protocol.) It appears to me to be in no sense a new 
obligation that we undertake, but only a definition and 
limitation of the old. 

Even if we cannot hope for agreement, I would venture to 
ask Mr. Molteno clearly to distinguish in his mind (a) a 
military alliance against some enemy outside the alliance, 
and (b) a pact of peace and arbitration between two nations 
who have hitherto been enemies. 

Finally, as to the Dominions. In all the schemes pro- 
posed for a pact between England and France there was a 
clause explicitly excluding the Dominions, and it is quite 
conceivable that the Dominions might wish to be excluded 
or to make their action explicitly dependent on the view of 
their Parliaments at the time. It may be objected that even 
if they undertook no obligation the Dominions would be 
liable to attack by a Power at war with Great Britain. But 
clearly there is no danger of such attack from France or 
Germany, or any Western European Power.—Yours, &c., 

GILBERT MurRay. 

June 20th, 1925. 


SOUTH AFRICA—“HALF SLAVE, HALF FREE” 

Sir,—The gravity of the issue raised in South Africa 
can no longer be ignored, and it is one which appeals 
primarily to Liberals. Until the Second Reading of the 
so-called “Colour Bar Bill” there was always the hope 
that better counsels would prevail—alas! that hope has 
been shattered, and, as was pointed out by General Smuts, 
the issue has reached a stage so grave that it cannot be 
confined to South Africa. 

The Bill in question is a one-clause measure amending 
the Mines and Works Act of 1911, and is designed to enable 
“ Certificates of competency’ to be issued only to persons 
“ other than natives or Asiatics.’’ In a word, the Bill which 
has now passed its Second Reading, restricts all skilled 
trades to white men and rigidly confines Asiastics and 
coloured people to servile tasks. 

This new form of legalized slavery has been forced 
upon General Hertzog’s Coalition by the White Trade 
Unions of South Africa. It is true that for years the same 
practice has been in operation, but in 1923 it was declared 
in the Supreme Court that these regulations were ultra 
vires and were, prima facie, repugnant to the law of tne lana. 
Many of us believed and hoped that the White Trade Unions 
would have accepted‘ this judicial decision, giving liberty in 
industry to all people in the Union territories. These hopes 
have been falsified, for the Bill in question has been driven 
through the South African Parliament at the insistent 
demand of organized white labour, and once again the 
shackles of serfdom have been forged upon the necks of the 
natives; the six million coloured people of South Africa 
are to become helots in their own country, and the Union 
Territories drift into the dangerous position of being a 
State “half slave—half free.” 

What can be done? We are told that, South Africa 
being a self-governing Dominion, nothing can be done. Can 
it be that British hatred of slavery is extinct—are we to 
believe that the race of Liberal-minded men and women 
has passed forever? 

In the unthinkable event that Britain herself will do 
nothing, there are others who certainly will. The ruler of 
Nepal has shown us—in probably the greatest abolitionist 
speech ever made—that the race of men opposed to slavery is 
not restricted to Europe, and that great men in other 
countries are capable of mighty deeds. 

Though the fight now begun may be long and arduous, 
there are weapons to our hands which, if rightly used, will 
break the fetters now being forged in South Africa. What 
are these? First there is the uprising of public opinion in 
South Africa itself—Merchant and Missionary, Bishops and 
Editors, Farmers and Magistrates are uniting in protest 
against the imposition of this new system of slavery. 
Secondly come the millions of India, Japan, and China, the 
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Mother countries of those whom it is proposed to enslave 
should their sons and daughters go to South Africa. The 
third weapon is yet more powerful—namely, the question 
of the native territories. It is understood that demands 
will soon be made to include further native territories in 
the Union. The British Parliament must first be consulted 
upon this, and the most reactionary of Governments could 
never willingly agree to surrender other territories, for by 
so doing this form of helotry would be extended to new 
native subjects. Even if the British Parliament attempted 
to do it, there is every probability that the natives them- 
selves would refuse to agree to any such transfer. Finally, 
there is the League of Nations. Under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, coupled with certain other treaty obligations, 
provision is made whereby the League can consider native 
conditions of labour. It is, of course, true that up to the 
present the White Trade Unions of South Africa have 
effectively prevented the natives from sending a delegate to 
Geneva to disclose to the League of Nations conferences 
the condition of native labour in South Africa, but this 
action will as certainly recoil upon its authors as that the 
natives and coloured people will yet find some way of stating 
their case for industrial freedom. 

Meantime, may I suggest that it is the duty of every 
Liberal-minded man and woman to watch the situation 
closely and do everything possible to mitigate the racial 
animosity which is bound to follow this unprecedented act 
of racial wickedness ?—Yours, &c., 

Joun H. Harris. 

London, 8.W.1. 


“POLITICS AND THE TREND OF TRADE” 

Sir,—In your interesting survey of the trend of trade 
in this country you attribute the resumption of the gold 
standard and what you term an unduly high exchange as 
the main explanation of the present depression. It is true 
that a depreciated exchange does stimulate the export trade, 
so long as you have something to sell abroad, but it penalizes 
your import trade and is finally injurious to the develop- 
ment of that foreign trade by which we live. You state that 
anticipation and lower discount rates prevailing in New 
York have been the powerful factors in bringing sterling 
to the neighbourhood of parity, but you omit to point out 
the principal factor, i.e., the enormous increase in loans 
and credits made by America to Europe and this country 
during the last months of 1924. It is also true that higher 
rates for money do cause a certain amount of distress, but 
that is the price we have to pay for a great deal of financial 
blundering during the past ten years. Let us face it man- 
fully. 

We cannot retrace our steps, nor does anyone, I am 
convinced, wish to do so. Our aim must be to push on and 


endeavour to persuade France and Italy to reform their cur- 
rencies, and link them up with gold. When this foundation 
of sound currency and stability of exchange has been well 
and truly laid throughout the world I believe we will then 
enter upon a period of expansion in trade and industry which 
will exceed the records of the past.—Yours, &c., 
D. M. Mason, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
Sound Currency Association. 

June 20th, 1925. 

[“ Let us face it manfully,” from Mr. Mason, is good. 
Perhaps it is natural that those who have persistently urged 
that the return to gold would make our trade much better 
should now urge anxiously that it is no use crying over spilt 
milk. But unless it is clearly realized that it is they who 
have spilt the milk, the blame will be thrown on innocent 
shoulders, and serious errors in public policy may be made. 
Certainly we cannot depart from the gold standard now ; 
but “facing it manfully’”’ is apt to mean denying that it 
is responsible for the disagreeable consequences it produces ; 
and we have never been able to take the view that intellec- 
tual folly or dishonesty is a good foundation for moral 
courage. 

Do we need to reply to Mr. Mason’s argument about the 
exchange? An exchange which is “depreciated ” relatively 
to the internal value of a country’s money does, we agree, 
more harm than good. So does an exchange which is 
appreciated in that sense; and sterling has been in the 
latter category ever since it rose above $4.60, and probably 
well before that. Mr. Mason does not, of course, use the 
term in that sense. It is too vague and abstract for him. 
He prefers the simple, concrete, and irrelevant test of the 
pre-war gold parity. Unfortunately many people in high 
positions share his preference. That is why unemployment 
is now on the increase.—Ep., Tue Nation.] 


“COUNT BLITSKI'S DAUGHTER” 

Sir,—Will you allow me to say that in writing “Count 
Blitski’s Daughter,’’ I was not—as suggested in your review 
of the book—trying to amuse myself at my readers’ expense? 
If the people in my novel behave with “ operatic unreason,”’ 
I claim that this is precisely how people do behave in cer- 
tain parts of Europe inhabited by oppressed “ minorities.” 
Life in these regions is aptly described by your reviewer's 
epithet “topsy-turvy’’; and dilettante baronets who visit 
them in search of romance are not likely to find it— 
Yours, &c., 


LELAND Buxton. 
June 20th, 1925 


THE CHILD* 
By VSEVOLOD IVANOV. 


Translated by Veronica Dewey. 


Z. 
ONGOLIA is a savage and sullen beast. The 
M rock is a wild beast, the water is a wild beast, 
and even the butterfly awaits its opportunity 
to sting. 

But the nature of the Mongolian is unknown. They 
say he goes about, clad in skins like the Chinese and 
lives far away from the Russians, across the desert of 
Nor-Koi. And they also say that he will go beyond China 
and India into blue, unknown countries. 

Near the Russians lived the Kirghiz of the river 
Irtish, who had moved their camps into Mongolia away 
from the Russian war. By disposition, as is well 
known, they are as transparent as talc and utterly 
worthless. It is easy to see right through them. Slowly 
they made their way here, bringing with them their 
cattle, their little children and even their sick. 





*This story, by one of the most gifted of the young school of 
Russian writers, was described by Prince D. 8. Mirsky, in his article 
on “The Revival of Russian Fiction” in THs Nation of March 14th 
last, as ‘“‘a masterpiece of vigorous narrative development.” 


The Russians were driven here mercilessly. They 
were strong and healthy peasants, for all who were too 
weak they had left among the rocks in the mountains, 
where some died and others were killed. Their families, 
their goods and chattels, and their cattle had been left 
for the Whites, and the peasants were as malicious as 
wolves in spring; as they lay in their tents in ravines, 
they thought of the steppe and the Irtish. 

There were about fifty of them under the president- 
ship of Sergei Selivanov, and their detachment was 
called “Comrade Selivanov’s auxiliary detachment of 
the Red Guards.”’ 

They were bored. 

While the Whites were driving them over the 
mountains of massive dark rock, they were terrified 
with fear. Then they came to the steppe and were bored. 

The steppe was like the plain of the Irtish—sand, 
tough grass and a sky of forged steel. Everything was 
strange, alien, barren and wild. 

It was depressing too without women. 
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The Kirghiz were afraid of the peasants and lived 
far away in the steppe. Whenever they caught sight of 
a Russian, they threatened him with rifles and bows and 
whooped fiercely, but they did not shoot. 

Perhaps they did not know the way. 


II. 


The paymaster of the detachment, Aphanasi 
Petrovich Trubachov, was as tearful as a child, and his 
face, like a child’s, was small, smooth and rosy-cheeked. 
It was only his legs which were long and strong like a 
camel’s. 

But when he was on horseback he became stern. 
His face was then hidden out of sight, and he sat there 
grey, irascible, and awe-inspiring. 

At Whitsuntide three men had been sent off into 
the steppe to look for some good grazing—Selivanov, 
Aphanasi Petrovich the paymaster, and Drevesinin. 

The sands smouldered beneath the sun. 

The wind blew overhead, and from the earth waves 
of heat rose up to the quivering sky. The bodies of 
men and beasts were as hard and heavy as stones. 

‘ What grazing there is there . . .’’ said Selivanov 
hoarsely, and they all knew he spoke of the Irtish. 

No word came from those scanty-bearded faces; it 
seemed as if their hair, like the grass on the steppe, had 
been burnt up by the sun, and their narrow eyes were 
as red as the wound made by a fish-hook. 

Aphanasi Petrovich was the only one to speak. 

‘« Even there, there may be a drought,’’ he declared 
plaintively. 

Though his voice was whining, his eyes were dry. 
It was only the large, dry eyes of the tired, panting 
horse beneath him, which ached for the relief of a tear. 

Thus in single file the auxiliaries retired into the 
steppe along paths beaten by wild goats. 

The sandy wastes smouldered sadly, and a stifling 
wind, which smelt of sand, clung tenaciously to their 
heads and shoulders. The sweat was burning hot in 
their bodies, but could not make its way through their 
dry skins. 

Towards evening, as they were riding out of a 
ravine, Selivanov pointed to the West, and said :— 

‘* They are coming.”’ ‘ 

It was true; on the horizon a pink dust was rising 
from the sand. 

‘It must be the Kirghiz.’’ 

They began to argue: Drevesinin said that the 
Kirghiz lived far away and never came near Selivanov’s 
ravines, but Aphanasi Petrovich said that it was un- 
doubtedly the Kirghiz, for it was the thick dust which 
they always raised. 

But when the cloud of sand and dust rolted nearer, 
they all decitled that they were people they did not 
know. 

By their masters’ voices the horses scented some- 
thing strange, for they pricked up their ears and dropped 
to the ground before the order was given. 

In the ravine their grey and yellow bodies, with 
legs as thin as rods, looked helpless and ridiculous, and 
perhaps it was from shame that they shut their large, 
frightened eyes and began to breathe in gasps. 

Selivanov and Aphanasi Petrovich the paymaster 
lay on the edge of the ravine, the latter crying and 
sniffing. Selivanov always placed Aphanasi beside him, 
in order to give himself courage, for the paymaster’s 
childish tears almost cheered and emboldened his heavy 
peasant’s heart. 

The path was unrolling a coil of dust; wheels were 
clattering along unevenly, and long black manes, like 
the dust, were whirling round in the horse-collars. 

“They are Russians,’’ said Selivanov, confidently, 
and he called Drevesinin out of ‘the ravine. 

Two figures, with red bands rounds their caps, were 
seated in a wattled cart. Their faces were invisible 
behind the dust ; and their red bands and a gun, the 
muzzle of which appeared whenever an arm swung 






















































upwards out of the dust to wield the whip, seemed to 
be floating along in a yellow cloud. 

“They must be officers on duty,’’ said Drevesinin, 
thoughtfully. 

“It is a reconnoitre.’’ 

He winked and twitched his mouth: 

“We'll teach them a lesson. . . ”’ 

The cart bore them along relentlessly, it even 
pushed the horses on from behind and covered their 
tracks with dust as a fox covers his tracks with his brush. 

“You mustn’t, lads... ’’ drawled Aphanasi 
Petrovich plaintively, “it wouid be best to take them 
prisoner. . ” 

‘s “You don’t mind what happens to your own head 
a ese 

Selivanov grew angry and shot back the bolt of his 
rifle as noiselessly as if he were undoing a button. 

“ This is not the moment for crying,’’ he said. 

What angered them most of all was the fact that 
the officers had appeared on the steppe alone and with- 
out an escort, as if there were an unlimited number cf 
them, bringing death to the peasants. 

An officer kept rising from his seat and surveying 
the steppe, but without avail because of the dust. The 
red glow of the evening breeze lay upon the burnt grass, 
and on two stones near a ravine, which looked like the 
bodies of horses. 

Everything was enveloped in red dust, the cart, 
the wheels, the men and their thoughts. .. . 

There was a shot, and at once the caps knocked 
against each other and fell to the bottom of the cart. 
The reins fell slack as if they had been broken. 

The horses plunged forward and tried to bolt, but 
suddenly their withers were covered in milky foam. 
Their strong muscles quivered, they hung their heads 
and stood still. 

“ They are dead,’’ said Aphanasi Petrovich. 

The peasants went up and looked at them. 

The figures in the red bands were dead. They were 
sitting up, shoulder to shoulder, but their heads were 
flung back like hoods, and one of them was a woman. 

Her hair, half yellow, half black, had fallen in the 
dust and her soldier’s coat was lifted high over her 
woman’s breast. 

‘‘ How strange,” said Drevesinin, “ but it is her own 
fault. She had no business to put on a soldier’s cap. 
Who wants to kill a woman?’’ 

“Women are needed.”’ 

Aphanasi Petrovich spat: 

“You’re a monster and a bourgeois,” 
“You have no heart. . . ”’ 

‘‘ Wait! ’’ interrupted Selivanov, “‘ we are not 
robbers. We must make a list of this public property. 
Give me a piece of paper.”’ 

In the front part of the cart, amongst the rest of 
the “ public property,’’ was a white-eyed, white-headed 
child in a Chinese wicker basket, clutching in his little 
hand the corner of a brown blanket. He was a babe at 
the breast and he wailed feebly. 

Aphanasi Petrovich was touched. 

“You see,’’ he said, “he too in his way is saying 
Re we 

Once more they expressed their pity for the woman 
and forbore to strip her of her clothes, but the man 
they buried naked in the sand. 


IIl. 


Aphanasi Petrovich drove back in the cart with the 
baby, and as he held it in his arms he rocked it and sang 
softly : 

of Nightingale, nightingale, little bird . . .” 

‘* The little canary sings mournfully .. .” 

He remembered the little village of Lebyazhi, where 
he was born, the cattle-drivings, his family and his 
little children, and began crying softly. 

The baby cried as well. 

The fine, dry, scorched sand sped on its way, and 
it also cried softly. The auxiliaries sped along on their 
sturdy, short-legged Mongolian horses, and their souls 
were as scorched as their faces. 


he said. 
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Wormwood, choked by the sun, spread beside the 
paths, and like the sand, was fine in texture and escaped 
the eye. 

And the sand, like the wormwood, was fine and 
bitter. 

Oh, you paths, you goat paths! You sands, you 
bitter sands! Mongolia, you savage and sullen beast! 

They examined the officer’s property. There were 
books, a case of tobacco and shining steel instruments. 

One of them, which stood on three long legs, was a 
square brass box containing partitions. 

The auxiliaries went up and examined it. They 
felt it and weighed it in their hands. 

They exhaled a smell of mutton fat, for they ate a 
great deal of it out of boredom and their clothes were 
soaked in its grease. They had prominent cheek-bones 
and the thin soft lips of men who hail from Cossack 
villages on the Don ; their hair was long and black, their 
faces darkened by the lime mines, and they all had 
bow legs and the guttural voices of the steppe. 

Aphanasi Petrovich picked up the brass-headed 
tripod. 

‘« A telescope,’’ he said, screwing up his eyes. 

‘‘Tt is a good telescope and cost more than a 
million. They examined the moon through it, and 
found there were men on it, and sands of gold. There 
is no need to wash the sand, for the gold is as clean as 
flour. You just pour it into a sack. ... ”’ 

At this, one young townsman began roaring with 
laughter. 

‘‘ What is he jawing about, damn him! ”’ 

Aphanasi Petrovich flew into a rage. 

“So I am jawing, am I, you carrion! You wait! ”’ 


They divided up the tobacco, but the instruments 
they handed over to Aphanasi Petrovich as paymaster, 
in case he could barter them for something from the 
Kirghiz. ; 

He placed them in front of the child and told him 
to play with them. But the child did not see them, he 
was crying ; and try as he would, till the sweat broke out 
upon him, the child continued to cry. 

The cooks brought dinner, the air grew heavy with 
the smell of butter, kasha and cabbage soup, the peasants 
pulled broad spoons out of the tops of their boots. The 
grass was trampled down by the camp they made in a 
deep and shady ravine, but up above the sentry on 
horseback was shouting: 

‘Hurry up...tI want to eat! Come and 
relieve me.”’ 

They finished their dinner and then remembered 
that they must feed the child, who was crying inces- 
santly. 

Aphanasi Petrovich chewed some bread and pushed 
the damp sop into the little, wet, wide-open mouth, 
while he made noises with his lips: 

‘* There, there, little one, eat it up, you little devil.”’ 
But the baby only shut his mouth and turned his head 
away. He would not take it and began whining through 
his nose. 

The peasants came up and stood round, silently 
staring at him over one another’s heads. 

It was hot. Their cheek-bones and lips were shin- 
ing with mutton fat. Their shirts were unbuttoned, 
and their legs bare and yellow like the land of Mongolia. 

Someone suggested that he would eat cabbage soup. 

So some soup was cooled. Aphanasi Petrovich 
dipped his finger into it and then into the baby’s mouth. 
But the good, greasy soup poured from the little lips 
on to the little pink shirt and the baize blanket. 

He would not take any. 
. ‘** A puppy is more sensible . . . he eats from one’s 
ngers.”’ 

“Yes, but the one is a dog, the other a human 
being.”’ 

**'You did think hard... .”’ 

There was no cow’s milk in the camp. They thought 
of giving him mare’s milk, for there were plenty of 
mares. But it was impossible. Koumiss makes people 
drunk and the baby might get ill, 


They dispersed among the wagons, talking uneasily 
in little groups, but Aphanasi Petrovich rushed up and 
down among the wagons with a torn coat on his shoulders 
and his small eyes torn with trouble. His voice was shrill 
and anxious, like a child’s, and it seemed as if the baby 
himself were running about and complaining. 

“ What is the use? You see, lads, he is not eating 
anything. We must... .”’ 

These sturdy, broad-framed men stood and looked 
on helplessly. 

“It’s a woman’s job,”’ they said. 

‘* Of course it is.’’ 

“He might eat even a sheep if a woman gave it 
** T’ll tell you what we must do.”’ 

Selivanov gathered the crowd of men together. 
“We can’t let a Christian child perish,’’ he 
declared, ‘‘ like an animal. His father may have been 
a bourgeois, but how can the child help that? ’”’ 

The peasants agreed. 

““ The child has nothing to do with it.”’ 

Drevesinin burst into roars of laughter. 

“‘ Let him grow up, mates. He will grow up with 
us, and fly to the moon . . to the sands of gold.”’ 

But the peasants did not laugh. 

And it was voted that Drevesinin, Aphanasi Petro- 
vich, and raised his fist. 

Stamping his feet and waving his arms, he suddenly 
called out in a piercing voice: 


him. 


** A cow. . . . We must havea cow for him. . . .”’ 
And they answered unanimously : 
‘Without a cow he will die... .” 


“‘ We must have a cow.”’ 

““ Unless we have a cow, he will pine away.”’ 

“ T will go and look for some cows,’’ said Aphanasi 
Petrovich resolutely. 

‘“‘ At Lebyazhi on the Irtish,’’ began Drevesinin, 
but Aphanasi Petrovich interrupted him rudely: 

“What should I go to the Irtish for, you dog? I 
shall go to the Kirghiz.’ 

“ And exchange the telescope for a cow,’’ broke in 
Drevesinin. 

Aphanasi Petrovich hurled himself upon him. 

“You carrion!’’ he exclaimed in anger. ‘‘ You 
spy of the human race, you scoundrel! Do you want one 
on the jaw?”’ 

_Their oaths grew more and more violent, and 
Selivanov, who was president of the meeting, inter- 
fered. , 

“ Enough! ’’ he shouted. 

And it was voted that Drevesinin, Aphanasi Petro- 
vich and three others should ride to the Kirkhiz villages 
in the steppe and bring back a cow. If they were success- 
ful, they were to bring back two or five cows, since 
the cooks’ supply of meat was becoming exhausted. 

They slung rifles on to their saddles and put on 
Kirghiz caps of fox fur, so as to look like Kirghiz at a 
distance. 

The others wished them God-speed, and wrapping 
the baby in a blanket, put him under a wagon. A 
young peasant sat beside him and for his own and the 
baby’s amusement, kept firing shots from a revolver at 
a bush of wormwood. 


(To be continued.) 





SCRAMBLED BROADCASTING 


HERE are six hundred broadcasting stations in 

the United States. They operate under licence, 
but it is very evident that the conditions differ 

widely from the conditions in this country. For the 
fact is that what we may call the psychology of broad- 
casting differs strangely in the two countries. In this 
country though there are occasional demands for more 
variety in the programmes there is general content with 
the idea that everyone receives the same programme. 
There are those, of course, who seem to seek that trans: 
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mitting station which is farthest afield, merely because 
it is farthest afield, but it cannot be said that there is a 
section of the listening public which seeks a programme 
exclusively for itself. Consequently in this country for 
the most part we are listeners ‘‘ on the crystal,’’ whereas 
in the United States the passion for selection—which has 
something to do with being ‘‘ select ’’—makes the simple 
little crystal set of no avail. The listener in the United 
States wishes to be apart from his fellows. This may 
be because there are so many broadcasting stations that 
somewhat fine regulation is needed, and a more or less 
refined apparatus. On the other hand, cause and effect 
may be the other way about, and the very number of 
broadcasting stations and the consequent necessity for 
closer regulation may come from the desire to be 
“* select.’ There is some evidence that this is the case. 
We read of a new station in Chicago which will cater 
only for superior tastes. The sponsors boast that it is 
no use trying to listen with a ‘‘common’’ set. The 
Declaration of Independence has no place in American 
broadcasting. 

The New York Stock Exchange was thrown into 
a whirl of excitement the other day by the rumour that 
“scrambled broadcasting’? was now a_ possibility. 
Certain shares leaped up in price as a consequence. 
Now “scrambled broadcasting ’’ has a kind of parallel 
meaning with scrambled eggs, with this difference, that 
it can be (or at any rate the rumour said that it could 
be) unscrambled. The process was thus explained. Yet 
another broadcasting station is to be established, making 
the six hundred and first. It is to have the programme 
of programmes. The most highly paid musicians, at 
present in the grip of a gramophone company, are to 
perform from this station. But not for the democracy. 
The East side will listen in vain. It will try the six 
hundred and one wave-lengths, but to no avail. For 
the waves from this new station will be very superior 
waves—and they will be “scrambled.’’ You, perhaps, 
who are a millionaire and live on Riverside, will be 
able, by sacrificing yourself of some other delight, to 
purchase the very costly “unscrambling’’ machine. 
Then you can listen to the most highly paid musicians 
aforesaid. Then you can taste the joy of joys of know- 
ing that these pearls are not cast before the others. 
The select few only can share this delight. The New 
York Stock Exchange saw the position at once, and 
signified its approval in the usual way. What is the 
use of a Central Park set, or an upper ten thousand, 
or a mansion on Riverside, or your photograph in the 
Sunday papers if, after all, you are condemned to the 
same broadcasting as others? Well might the financial 
editor of one of the dailies say that it seemed to him 
that at last “the broadcasters have seen their oppor- 
tunity, but they have been a long time in taking advan- 
tage of it.” 

Democracy in broadcasting, on this side of the 
Atlantic, does seem to be a matter for pride. You see 
the little houses as you pass in the train, each of them 
with its own aerial. Away in the West End, where 
aerials are not permitted, they call on the valve to help 
them over their disadvantages, and they pay more 
accordingly. But they get the same programme, though 
there are humble listeners who declare (and I am not 
sure that they are wrong) that for clarity and for con- 
sistency their humble little sets are to be preferred. 
Now that is not at all to be despised as an illustration 
of national character. Nor is it a matter for scorn that 
the railway habit of first-class and third-class and the 
theatre habit of stalls and gallery do not apply in the 
same way to broadcasting. It may be that in time 
there will be variety for our choice, but I confess for 
myself that I am not anxious for that time to come. I do 
not want to belong to the select little body which enjoys 
its luxuries all the more because others cannot have 
them. The art of “scrambling’’ the waves may be 
very wonderful and the art of “ unscrambling’’ them 
may be more wonderful still, but I want the reflection 
that whatever may be happening on this solid earth 
the ether is apart from class or from social distinctions. 


J. Z. 


THE DRAMA 


PIRANDELLO AT THE NEW OXFORD 


WO years ago very few people in England had 
heard of Pirandello. One of his plays had been 

performed by the Stage Society, on which 
naturally enough, the Censor stepped in and banned a 
public performance. This act of bureaucratic folly 
was about the first warning the public had received that 
a new artist of importance had arisen in the theatre. 
Even the very bad translation of “ Three Plays by 
Pirandello,’ published by Messrs. Dent, failed io 
attract the notice of reviewers. But then suddenly 
everybody, in a confused way, began muttering about 
Pirandello. The Cambridge Marlowe Society twice 
played ‘‘ Henry IV.’’ for a week, while other people 
went over to Paris, where he had taken the town. 
Finally, Mr. Cochran, a most sensitive observer of the 
movements of straws, has brought over Signor Piran- 
dello and his own company to act in four of his best- 
known plays. 

However bad one may be at the language, it is 
always interesting to see a play acted by the com- 
patriots of the author, and it is difficult to say how 
much we have lost by never seeing Ibsen in Norwegian 
or Chekhov in Russian. We may find fault with native 
productions, but we must assume that the producer and 
actors probably understand their author better than 
we do. Which of us can say we have met a foreigner 
who seems to “understand ’’ Shakespeare? 

Were it only for the opportunity of seeing 
Pirandello, acted in Italian, we should be grateful to 
Mr. Cochran for his venture, though as a matter of 
fact we have had every reason to be delighted with the 
performances as well. For we have now seen Pirandello 
on his native heath. Foreigners acting him are 
bound to be a trifle self-conscious, to become weighed 
down by their mission of introducing an unknown artist 
to an unsuspecting audience. They will probably labour 
all sorts of points, which compatriots will take for 
granted. 

The difficulty of seeing Pirandello acted had already 
made him a sort of recondite figure, adopted hy 
enthusiasts and persons suffering from _ excessive 
sensibility. The depth of his philosophy and the 
beauty of his conceptions have been almost unwisely 
lauded. The practical dramatist and the theatrical 
craftsman have been neglected. The Italian players 
have put this right once for all. They are not taken 
in by their author, and the play shows him for what he 
is—one of the most brilliant play-makers (in the good 
sense of the word) that have appeared in Europe. 
Italians, when they are clever, are cleverer than any- 
body else, and the Commedia dell’ Arte is the witness 
of their cleverness. Pirandello is of this lineage, but 
has added to his heritage a tremendous power of suggest- 
ing emotion. In all the four plays that have been 
running at the New Oxford, the excitement is intense 
throughout. The interest is never allowed to flag. The 
marvellous naturalism, the apparent ignorance that 
such a thing as an audience existed, made of “Six 
Characters in Search of an Author’’ a tremendous 
evening’s entertainment. The bizarrerie of the Six 
Characters themselves shone out in dazzling contrast 
to the dull vulgarity of the “real” actors in the 
theatre. I did not myself enjoy “ Henry IV.” so much, 
as I thought I saw theatrical cabotinage sticking out 
all through Signor Ruggeri’s performance. I am told, 
however, he was tired and acted far better on the 
second night. He has in any case a magnificent 
presence and a fine voice. 

On the whole, these performances tend to put 
Pirandello in his proper perspective. He is not a pro- 
found and original thinker, and if he were, play-writing 
would not be a suitable method of expounding his 
views. But he has taken over a certain amount of 
Bergsonian and Freudian philosophy and welded it 
into plays as enthralling as any which modern Europe 
has produced. He has been called the Bernard Shaw 
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of Italy, a nomenclature that is absolutely fantastic; 
for whereas Mr. Shaw spends his whole time airing his 
opinions on all sorts of subjects, Pirandello’s opinions, 
if he has any, never emerge for an instant. He simply 
builds up a design round a neurotic situation. All his 
main characters in fact reach the last word of neuroti- 
cism. They pass their time continually in acute nervous 
conflict, and Pirandello is a great dramatist because he 
is able to communicate this neuroticism to the public, 
till it leaves the theatre as shattered as characters in 
the play. He is, in a way, an Elizabethan who has 
taken a course of Freud, a writer of intellectual melo- 
drama, who can at any moment bring a new rabbit 
out of his hat. All through “ Henry IV.”’ it seems 
impossible that the situation can be kept going an 
instant longer. Then the unfortunate “ Emperor’s”’ 
mentality is given another twist, and we are once more 
jolting along the switchback of his agony. 

Pirandello is not a revolutionary in theatrical 
technique, and in this way is more conservative than 
Chekhov. He starts his play by presenting us with 
some startling incident, the arrival of the six characters, 
the palace of Henry IV., &c., and then in the way 
elaborated by Ibsen observes the unities by writing the 
play backwards in time. This method reaches its highest 
point in “ Naked.’’ This is now, I think, a more hope- 
ful way of approaching Pirandello than is concentration 
on his supposed theory of the Universe, which even if it 
be his own, is largely irrelevant when we are considering 


him as a dramatist. Francis BrrRrELu. 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


ie Italian Season at Covent Garden opened with 


“Lucia di Lammermoor ’’: it is a delightful- 


opera to hear, occasionally. Its first function 
is to provide the necessary trapezes for a Prima Donna’s 
vocal acrobatics. But it also makes a fine specimen of 
period decoration. Composed about the time of Queen 
Victoria’s accession, it expresses admirably an age which 
substituted fancy for imagination, banter for irony, 
and sentiment for feeling. Presumably both the com- 
poser and his public found extremely exciting the 
fantastic romanticism of ‘“ The Bride of Lammermoor,’’ 
which had appeared some twenty years previously, 
since he took from it his libretto. Yet Donizetti’s jolly, 
jiggy little tunes were not considered inappropriate. 
A masterpiece of triviality, ‘“ Lucia,’ delights the 
historic sense: it is sufficiently demoded to seem charm- 
ing. At Covent Garden the costumes and parts of the 
scenery might have been relics of the first production, 
and the sham Gothic effect realized resembled an illus- 
tration from an Early Victorian album. To complete the 
pleasure of those of us who have a feeling for the Age 
of Papier-Maché, only one thing more was needed, a 
body with a superfine musical-box voice. This was 
provided by Toti dal Monte, who afterwards showed in 
“ Barbiere ”’ that she was an actress and a musician as 
well as a Human Piccolo. “ Lucia’’ is not a great work 
of art, and perhaps appeals only to the sophisticated. 
Toscas and Butterflies in plenty are provided, how- 
ever, for other people; and it is doubtful whether these 
will ever even make attractive bric-a-brac. 


On Thursday of last week the Playaday Players at 
the King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, produced A. E. W. 
Mason’s play, “The Witness for the Defence.””’ A 
wife, married to a drunken English official in Rajpu- 
tana, shoots him in self defence. She is tried, and 
acquitted through the evidence of an old barrister 
lover, and in Act four, after some complicated situ- 
ations, confesses her crime to the young man she has 
married secretly, and is readily forgiven. That, in a 
few words, is the skeleton plot of this quite interesting 
play. Playwrights of a generation ago were kind to their 
audiences. When their puppets wrote a letter, they 
had a pleasant habit of murmuring the sentences aloud, 


and the least quick-witted inhabitant of stall or gallery 
was able to follow the plot with the thoroughness of a 
bloodhound. The up-to-date may sneer, but the play- 
wright of thirty years ago generally. had a story to tell, 
and a good story does a play no harm. The Playaday 
Players show improvement in acting as their season 
advances. Everything went smoothly, unless perhaps 
there was hesitation for words now and then. In a 
cast where all did competent work, it would be unfair 
to pick out two or three for special mention. 


The latest performances at the Maddermarket 
Theatre, Norwich, were of Browning’s ‘‘ Pippa Passes ”’ 
—performed as a play for the first time in England—and 
Sheridan’s “ The Scheming Lieutenant.’’ A note on 
the programme stated that “ Pippa Passes’’ would be 
played without movement, and the audience prepared 
itself for an entertainment that would appeal mainly 
to the ear. But in the event it proved that there was 
some delight for the eye as well. And though Browning’s 
theory of the great effect of the chance word of a 
stranger overhead by human beings in moments of crisis 
seemed unconvincing and—except in the scene between 
Luigi and his mother—trivial, there is drama in the 
scenes of crisis apart from Pippa. The players at 
Norwich have learnt to speak clearly, and none of the 
beauties of the actual poetry were lost. The best per- 
formance was that of the young lady—actors’ names 
are not given—who played the bride in the scene in 
the sculptor’s studio, but dramatically the scenes 
between the guilty lovers and the scene in which Luigi 
is dissuaded by his mother but encouraged by Pippa’s 
song to make an attempt on the life of the emperor went 
better. Before the performance of “The Scheming 
Lieutenant ’’ (which was very good), Mr .Nugent Monck 
made a speech in which he attacked amongst others 
of his Norwich opponents the people who do not think 
his theatre sufficiently high-brow. It was interesting to 
hear that there are such people. Norwich must be a 
lively place intellectually. 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Sunday, June 28. “ The Rehearsal,’’ Phoenix Society, 
at Regent Theatre. 
“Rule a Wife and Have a Wife,’ Renaissance 
Theatre, at New Scala. 
“The Golden Ballot,”’ R.A.D.A. Players, at 
R.A.D.A. Theatre. 
Monday, June 29. ‘‘ Zephyr and Flora,’’ at Coliseum. 
Arnold Trowell, ’Cello Recital, at 8.15, at 
Wigmore Hall. 


Winifred Kennard, Vocal Recital, at 8.15, at 
fEolian Hall. 


Tuesday, June 30. London Chamber Music Group 
Concert, at 8.15, at Wigmore Hall. 

Wednesday, July 1. “The Gorilla,’’ at New Oxford. 
“The Show,’’ at St. Martin’s. 
Dr. George F. Hill, on “Italian Portraiture in 
the Fifteenth Century,’’ British Academy Lecture, 
at 5, at the Royal Society, Burlington House. 

Omicron. 





THE LOST HEIFER. 
(A Jacosrre Sone.) 


Wuen the black herds of the rain were grazing 
In the gap of the pure cold wind 

And the watery hazes of the hazel 
Brought her into my mind, 

I thought of the last honey by the water 
That no hive can find. 


Brightness was drenching through the branches 
When she wandered again, 

Turning the silver out of dark grasses 
Where the skylark had lain, 

And her voice coming softly over the meadow 
Was the mist becoming rain. 


Avustm CLARKE. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


CRICKET TO-DAY 


the Middlesex v. Sussex match. Hearne and 

Hendren were batting for most of the after- 
noon. Tate always required watching and playing, but 
no one could possibly pretend that any of the other 
bowlers ought to have presented difficulties to two first- 
class batsmen comfortably set. Yet the batting was 
always slow, and usually dull and unenterprising. 
Hearne occasionally got Tate away on the leg side with 
a stroke that only an artist and a class batsman could 
play. In “‘ Gilligan’s Men,” by M. A. Noble (Chap- 
man & Hall, 15s.), which has just been published, Mr. 
Noble says that Hendren “‘ is a great batsman—one of 
the greatest in the world to-day,’”’ and he speaks of 
‘« the forcing character of his play.”’ Mr. Noble is such 
a good judge of cricket and cricketers that it would be 
absurd to dispute his judgment. All I can say 1s that 
I have seen Hendren several times and he has never 
played like a really great batsman. Mr. Noble admits 
that, whenever one sees him, one is slightly disappointed 
and that he is inclined to be over-cautious. I have 
always seen him in a very over-cautious mood, in which 
his methods could not possibly be described as ‘‘ fore- 
ing.”’ Against the moderate bowling of Cox, Bowley, 
and Wensley his style was cramped and his strokes had 
no fluency or freedom. It seemed to me that I saw 
dozens of balls tossed up by the slow bowlers on the off 
from which the great batsmen of the older school would 
have gratefully helped themselves to a four, but.which 
Hearne and Hendren allowed to go untouched into the 
wicket-keeper’s hands. 


* * * 


Mr. Noble’s book on the last English team to visit 
Australia is very interesting. He was one of the best 
all-round players that the game has produced, and he 
was also a great captain, so that he has all the qualifica- 
tions for a good critic. As a critic he is both generous 
and frank. His book, I think, throws light upon the 
much-discussed question of the degeneracy of English 
cricket. It is clear that Mr. Noble does not consider that 
the Australian team which our men had to meet last 
year in Australia was near the standard of pre-war days. 
Why, then, did Gilligan’s men lose four out of five of the 
test matches? They had the makings of a very good 
team, but for the fact that they had only one really 
first-class bowler among them. But their failure was 
due more to the batting than the bowling. There was 
the luck, of course, and the losing of the toss four times 
in five matches, and Mr. Noble himself thinks that Gilli- 
gan would have brought back the Ashes if he had won 
the toss in the first three matches. Yet reading Mr. 
Noble’s detailed description and analysis of the play, 
one can hardly avoid the conclusion that, even as things 
were, the English team ought to have won both the 
second and the third test matches, and that it was 
largely owing to the degeneracy in the art of modern 
batting that it failed. In the last innings of the second 
test match England had to make 372 runs to win. They 
lost three wickets for 121, and one of those wickets was 
Strudwick’s. Then Sutcliffe and Woolley wore down the 
attack. This is how Mr. Noble describes what 
followed :— 

“ Fine weather, good light, bowlers tiring, and the 
batsmen set and with the knowledge that the wicket 


would not improve—just the conditions where heroic 
methods usually succeed in placing a team in a winning 


A WEEK. or two ago I went to Lord’s and watched 


position. Instead of hitting, Woolley pulled himself in 

and played what is known in the vernacular as the 

‘goose game.’ With no outfields excepting a deep third 

man on the boundary, he was content to play half- 

volleys back to the bowler; slow balls tossed well in the 
air were played forward to, and gently patted in front 
of the wicket. It would have been match-winning tactics 
to lift many of the deliveries into the country, where no 
fieldsmen were placed. Easy fours were lost, and those 
dangerous men fielding close to the wicket were allowed 
to creep in closer, cramping the batting, when a few 
well-timed, hard strokes would have necessitated their 
removal to other parts of the field.’’ 

* * * 

That it was Woolley of all men who in such circum- 
stances took an hour to make 10 runs only emphasizes 
my point. One does not want big hitting or slogging 
which may amuse a bank-holiday crowd, but have 
nothing to do with great batmanship. But if two great 
batsmen on a Saturday afternoon in an ordinary county 
match are content to play as I saw Hearne and Hendren 
play against Sussex, then it is natural that the art of 
forcing the pace and of winning a test match against the 
odds is lost. How often does one now see a first-class bats- 
man deliberately, not by mere slogging, but by forcing 
methods, set about to knock a bowler off his length, 
when the bowler is bowling really well? You could count 
on one hand the men who would dream of attempting 
such a thing now—indeed, the modern style of batting 
makes it very difficult, if not impossible, “to knock a 
bowler off his length.’’ But in the previous generation 
to which Mr. Noble himself belonged, to be able on 
occasion to knock a first-class bowler off his length was 
part of the repertory and tactics of great batsmanship. 
That it was frequently done was not due to any 
inferiority of bowling as compared with the bowling of 
to-day. Hearne and Hendren would have found it no 
easier to knock Lockwood or J. T. Hearne off his length 
than to-day Tate or Parkin. 

* * * 


I do not think that first-class batsmanship to-day 
is deficient in skill, but, except against second-rate 
bowling, it lacks enterprise and aggressiveness. The 
trouble seems to be that there is now no mean between 
the highly skilled plodder and the cheerful slogger. This 
may be partly due to the dearth of young amateur bats- 
men of the highest class. There is only one young 
amateur playing in first-class cricket whom one can 
compare with the Maclarens, Frys, Jacksons, and 
Palairets of former generations, and even Chapman has 
so far not realized expectations owing to ‘‘ his irresisti- 
ble desire to bang everything for four or six as soon as 
he commences his innings.’’ Here, again, in a batsman 
who has all the qualities which make for greatness, one 
sees the fatal result of not finding a mean between 
cheerful slogging and skilled plodding. One has only 
to think of the great Jessop to see the difference. The 
crowd loved Jessop because they thought he was a 
slogger, but he was nothing of the kind. In methods 
he was a law to himself, but he was never a slogger, _ 
he never gave way to the irresistible desire to bang 
everything for four or six. Many a bowler learnt this 
to his cost when he saw Jessop leave his crease as if to 
“‘ have a go at the ball’’ come what might, for next 
moment that crouching figure, instead of having a go 
as the bowler intended, had skilfully placed the ball 
with a square cut between cover and point. 


Leonarp Woo tr. 
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REVIEWS 


BISHOP KING'S POEMS 


The Poems of Bishop Henry King. Edited by JouN 

Sparrow. (Nonesuch Presse.) 

SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY England produced the freak of litera- 
ture known as the metaphysical school, which, novel and 
disturbing though it doubtless appeared to the more con- 
servative minds of the day, was but the natural, if 
exaggerated outcome of that medieval passion for logic and 
dialectics which, reduced to its final absurdity, set the 
schoolmen wrangling as to how many angels could dance on 
the point of a needle. It is as hard for us to-day to acquire 
and to preserve a nice sense of literary genealogy before the 
perspective of receding Time can merge our own age decently 
into the general pattern, as it was for the contemporaries 
of Donne and Herbert, who, persuaded that English poetry 
had taken a new departure, failed to discern in the 
ingenuity and paradox of their poets the legacy of Dante 
and Aquinas. Yet, had they but perceived it as we with 
our advantage of perspective are enabled to perceive, there 
had been no real break between the ratiocinations of the 
Churchmen and the pranks of the poets. Literary history 
has always been an affair either of development or reaction ; 
originality, in this connection, is a cheap, easy, unscholarly, 
misleading word. The poets of the metaphysical school, far 
from presenting a sudden, separate, or “original” pheno- 
menon, present only an instance of development. The Eliza- 
bethan conceit—that Italianate stepping-stone—was the 
simple link that developed, along the lines decreed by the 
habit of paradoxical and metaphorical thought, accustomed 
to cram and distort the argument until it should fit the 
mould desired, into the mannerism which set the poet to 
practise how many metaphors could dance on the point of 
his pen, and which, at its best, produced poems such as 
Vaughan’s “The World,” and at its worst so embroiled 
Crashaw that he could write, 
‘‘ Upwards thou dost weep : 

Heaven’s bosom drinks the gentle stream : 

Where the milky rivers creep 

Thine floats above and is the cream.”’ 

To this school Henry King, Bishop of Chichester (born 
in 1592, died in 1669), the friend of Donne, Ben Jonson, 
and Izaak Walton, indubitably belongs, though, as his 
present editor justly observes, ‘‘ King was clearly a poet 
of transition; there is in him imitation of Donne, the 
Jacobean, and anticipation of Pope, the Augustan ; but while 
the roughness and vigour of Donne were foreign to King’s 
gentler nature, he was plentifully endowed with the fluency 
of Pope; and his own faint personal note lay between these 
extremes, making itself heard when he was not writing 
formal poems in an imitative style, and when his feeling 
was deep enough to redeem his verse from triviality.’’ 
Quotations from his poems abound to prove the exactness 
of this observation. There are, indeed, three poets in King: 
predominantly the poet of the metaphysical school; the 
precursor of the Augustans; and the poet who was a man, 
and neither a disciple nor a forerunner. This last and 
truest poet breaks out when he writes :— 

‘* Sleep on, my Love, in thy cold bed 
Never to be disquieted. 
4 last goodnight! Thou wilt not wake 
Till I thy fate shall overtake : 
Till age, or grief, or sickness must 
Marry my body to that dust 
It so much loves ”’ ; 
or in this beautiful farewell :— 
** We must in tears 
Unwind a love knit up in many years. 
In this last kiss I here surrender thee 
Back to thyself.” 
Lines like these make King worthy of remembrance and 
of the perfect volume in which he is produced by the ever- 
admirable Nonesuch Press, not lines such as “The Double 
Rock,” in which he shows himself merely a lesser Donne, 
or lines like : — 
‘Now that each feathered Chorister doth sing 
The glad approaches of the welcome Spring ; 
Now Phoebus darts forth his more early heen. 
And dips it later in the curled stream,”’ 
where, to quote Mr. Sparrow again, “he seems to have 
made use naturally of the feeling and rhythm, even of 


the vocabulary, of the succeeding century.” King was not 
a great, not even a considerable, poet; no, nor even a pro- 
fessional poet; “he was an amateur who had a tender 
heart, a tranquil mind, and a perfect sense of rhyme and 
rhythm, which made him at his best a poet not unworthy 
of the age in which he lived.” Thus says Mr. Sparrow, 
moderate in his estimate, but belying his moderation a 
little by the care without pedantry that he has given to 
his task of editorship; and by the few lines that do deserve 
to live he is justified in his labour—if so slight an.appre- 
ciation may be acceptable to one who wrote, in his ‘‘ Table- 
Book Presented to a Lady ’’ :— 
** We scarce allow your sex to prove 
Writers (unless the Argument be Love).’’ 
V. SackvitLE-WEst. 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH LITERATURE 


Contemporary French Literature. By René LALov. 
Translated from the French by WILLIAM ASPENWALL 
BRADLEY. (Cape. 18s.) 


Tus translation, pitted with the slips of ignorance and a 
rare clumsiness of diction, is made from a text cut by Mr. 
Ernest Boyd. Speaking from a small knowledge of Mr. 
Boyd’s critical ineptitudes, one would rather the task had 
been left to a village barber. M. Lalou is only to blame to 
the extent that he has condoned and even commended both 
editor and translator. A book on the plan of M. Lalou’s has 
long been needed in England, and perhaps a translation 
forms the best stop-gap until some more competent writer 
shall interpret and classify for us the immense production 
of French literature since 1870. The production of a literary 
history is indeed a thankless task; lacking the fabulous 
erudition and ‘‘ soundness” of a Saintsbury or a Lanson, 
the literary historian who essays to paint an epoch has to 
choose between cautious platitude and epigram. M. Lalou 
hesitates between the two, but more often chooses epigram ; 
and even Mr. Bradley cannot wholly erase the force and wit 
of some of his mots. It is regrettable that this book was 
not entrusted to Mr. F. S. Flint, so competent a French 
scholar—incapable of Mr. Bradley’s clumsy ignorances—and 
so familiar with the development of modern French litera- 
ture, especially the poetry. Mr. Flint’s articles in the 
“New Age,” in the “Poetry Review,” in “ Poetry and 
Drama,” in the “ Monthly Chapbook,’’ were pioneer work 
of the most valuable sort; not only did he introduce to 
many English readers the development of post-Symboliste 
poetry, he has actually anticipated with a rare intelligence 
many of M. Lalou’s judgments and classifications. In fact 
he, and not I, should be writing this article. 

The difficulties in composing a work of this sort are so 
immense that a reviewer should be indulgent to the faults 
he believes he detects. M. Lalou’s book has a superiority 
over many literary panoramas of this sort in that it is obvi- 
ously the result of first-hand contact with the works he 
judges. But, as everyone knows, the production of books 
in civilized countries is now so large, and the standard of 
respectable mediocrity so nigh (especially in France), that 
a critic has to read far too much and too hastily, is liable 
to confusion of judgment and to very faulty estimates. 
Again, the intermingling of genres, the interpenetration of 
literature and journalism in our epoch both tend to compli- 
cate the critic’s task to the verge of despair. For example, 
M. Lalou discovers eight different types of novel and even 
then places Proust in another category. Again, as the book 
proceeds the reader sees signs of fatigue; the concentrated 
and amusing witticisms of the opening chapters, like those 
in the ferocious assault on poor old Coppée, grow very much 
rarer as M. Lalou plunges into the jungle of more recent 
literature. Not that one altogether approves of the 
witticism method of criticizing—a reputation is so easily 
sacrificed to a happy jest, and the gratification of a critic’s 
verve may easily draw him on to more unkind and airy judg- 
ments than he would utter if he were limited to a stricter 
sobriety of speech. M. Lalou is too fond of this sort of 
writing : 

“. . . . but this furious pessimism, monotonous and 

puerile, is as sure an indication of poetic decadence as, at 


the other end of the keyboard, are Emile Bergerat’s clown- 
ings where Banville’s music dies in a fit of hiccups.” 
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In spite of these and other handicaps and defects (of 
which the translation is not the least), M. Lalou’s book gives 
a vivid impression of the intense intellectual and spiritual 
life which has animated France in the last half-century. 
France is rich, but not so rich as to fall into apathy and 
contempt for literature and the arts; the race has been 
agitated by great wars and internal dissensions, but has 
retained its intellectual vitality, its power of self-renewal. 
Admitting all the defects of French literature in this period, 
one is compelled to recognize that it was probably richer in 
original personalities, more eager and serious in its pursuit 
of artistic creation, more sensitive to innovation, more subtle. 
than that of any other European country. There was a vast 
amount of mediocre, middle-class, sometimes imbecile 
writing; but when that is deducted a most respectable 
residuum is left. 

The period was eminent in poetry, in the novel, and in 
critical and philosophical thought ; it was weak in the drama. 
M. Lalou thinks, probably correctly, that the chief influences 
after 1870 were Leconte de Lisle and Baudelaire ; Taine and 
Renan ; Stendhal and Flaubert. Rimbaud has been a domi- 
nating force in much recent French poetry. It is strange 
that foreign writers should still deny the vigour of French 
poetry when it has produced since 1870, in addition to those 
named, the Parnassians, Sully-Prudhomme, Hérédia, 
Villiers, and Dierx; the exquisite Verlaine; Corbiére and 
Laforgue; Mallarmé, sterile in production, but a great in- 
spirer ; the Symbolistes of all shades, from Kahn to Paul Fort, 
from Henri de Régnier to Tailhade, from Moréas to Jammes ; 
the Belgians, Samain, Rodenbach, and Verhaeren. Mme. de 
Noailles, Claudel, Romains, and the so-called Unanimistes 
(Arcos, Duhamel, Vildrac), Toulet and the Fantaisistes, 
Apollinaire, Cocteau, and Cendrars, and dozens more have 
produced poetic work which strikes out originally in many 
directions. For the moment M. Paul Valéry, follower of 
Mallarmé and producer of involved “ geometrical ”’ poetry, 
is the idol of a large sect. But, above all, modern French 
poetry is intensely alive, and with all its varied personalities 
and movements, its fluctuations of taste, its very blagues and 
faults, no bad projection of the complex life from which it 
springs. It has its bores and its imbeciles—its Beauduins 
and Barzuns—but, in its whole mass of energy, activity, and 
enterprise, it is an attractive spectacle to the foreigner, who 
lives under a régime where almost every originality, every 
symptom of vitality, every artistic talent is immediately 
suppressed in the name of “ good taste,”’ the safety of the 
Empire, whisky-drinking, and games. The recent craze for 
sports in the Latin countries is a sinister sign of change. 

Prose writers of eminence have been as numerous as poets 
in this fertile epoch. If the reputation of Zola soon faded, 
that of Anatole France is only now past its meridian. 
Strange birds, like Barbey and Huysmans, Villiers and 
Léon Bloy, flourished. Barrés inaugurated a Nationalist 
revival which a doctrinaire of genius, Charles Maurras, has 
made a political power. Léon Daudet’s ferocious verve has 
been devoted to the same cause. (His father, Alphonse, 
created more than one Tartarin.) There were the Goncourts, 
Maupassant, Mirbeau, Maeterlinck, Loti... . / André Gide 
has inspired “ La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise,”’ as Gourmont 
animated the pre-war “ Mercure de France ’—each a centre 
of intense artistic creation. Péguy and his cahiers will not 
be forgotten. But the list is endless ;—the novelists from 
Bourget to Paul Morand, the critics from Lemaitre to Gour- 
mont, from Brunetiére to Suarés. Albert Sorel wrote 
‘Europe et la Révolution Frangaise.’”’ Proust composed his 
enormous “A la Recherche du Temps Perdu.” Romains 
invented his Unanimism. M. Bergson evolved a philosophy 
which M. Benda has not yet destroyed. Literary historians 
and scholars have swarmed, and the means for the study 
of French and foreign literature are amazingly multiplied. 
The cynical hubbub of Dada has utterly failed to discourage 
any Frenchman with a book to print. The book production 
of France is not so large as that of England, but it is large 
enough to flood one’s room with uncut, and probably never- 
to-be-cut, books which would doubtless be worth reading if 
one had ten brains and an immortality of leisure. Even across 
the channel of prejudice which lies between London and 
Paris an impartial if ill-informed observer can see that 
French intellectual life is one of Europe’s greatest assets and 
hope fervently that this fragile, precious thing will not be 
crushed by the huge ruthless forces of the twentieth century. 

RicHaRD ALDINGTON. 


THOMAS CARTWRIGHT AND POLITICAL THOUGHT 


Thomas Cartwright and Elizabethan Puritanism. By 
A. F. Scott PEArson. (Cambridge University Press. 25s.) 


Tuts book will be very useful to all students of Tudor 
history. Based upon wide research, and amply documented, 
it corrects many minor errors in previous work, and presents 
a clear and straightforward picture of its subject. There 
are, however, other points in which it is disappointing. 
There are times when Dr. Scott Pearson cannot see the wood 
for the trees. He so concentrates upon small details that he 
does not always bring out the great issues which are implicit 
in his theme. He does not, for instance, explain why 
Puritanism succumbed so easily before the ultimate defence 
of Hooker. He does not sufficiently emphasize the political 
significance of its protest. He is, also, a little over-inclined 
—it is a human fault—to excessive zeal for Cartwright. No 
one can really claim for him that he had the stuff of which 
martyrs are made. He was a zealot, but he was also a 
zealot who always meant to keep a whole skin. In his 
famous controversy with Archbishop Whitgift it is difficult 
to decide which of the protagonists was the more unpleasant. 
Each was narrow, rasping, fanatical, bitter. If Cartwright 
had the greater learning, Whitgift, at least, had a great 
end in view, to which Dr. Scott Pearson does not always do 
justice. Nor does he realize that Cartwright, like most 
Puritans of the day, suffered from that innate certitude of 
temper which must have made him a difficult colleague. 
Ii Whitgift at Trinity treated him in a spirit of excessive 
legalism, let us at least remember that the Master’s temper 
must have been sorely tried. Even the heads of Houses 
have the right to humanity. 

It is not, I think, sufficiently realized what a great field 
the Tudor period offers to the student of political ideas. 
So far, little has been done upon it apart from a brilliant, 
if over-allusive, sketch by Mr. Lewis Einstein. Writers 
have concentrated upon the drama of its incidents, its vast 
constitutional changes, the great economic revolution ; but 
the wealth of political philosophy for which it was respon- 
sible has received bare notice. Yet in Christopher Goodman 
and John Ponet it has good title to claim the fathers of 
English radicalism; in Robert Brown it has the first 
English exponent of toleration as moral right; and Har- 
man’s “ Caveat ”’ could, I think, claim with some justice to 
be the first book in that noble line of sociological analysis 
of which Charles Booth’s “ London ”’ is the supreme example 
in our time. The Tudor age is an experimental age, and 
the wealth of its political philosophy is proportionate to its 
experiment. That is hardly less true of the Elizabethan 
epoch, when the. State sought quiescence and settlement at 
home, than of the more drastic ages before her. The philo- 
sophic conservatism of Cecil; the radical doctrines of 
Catholics like Parsons; the realization, as in the official 
apologia for the execution of Mary Stuart, that a public 
opinion had come into being to which homage must be 
paid; the attempt of Bacon to reduce all problems to the 
touchstone of expediency ; the sudden appearance, with John 
Bate’s “ Portraiture of Hypocrisy,” of that doubt of the 
social value of organized religion so typical of our own 
day; the new significance of Parliament which men like 
Wentworth were urging in the House, and Sir Thomas Smith 
by the printed word ; all these combine to provide the frame- 
work of a magnificent structure. Some day, perhaps, Pro- 
fessor Neale will give us that. 

And in such a structure Cartwright and his party will 
have a great place. Their movement, doubtless, failed, 
though the Great Rebellion is proof of the profound impulses 
to which they appealed. It may, too, be admitted that, had 
they succeeded, they would have made of England only 
a larger model of Calvin’s Geneva. They had no sense of 
liberty, and they wanted toleration only for themselves. 
Their zeal for popular right was merely the enthusiasm of 
a party in opposition which is angry at the heavy hand of 
government. But the vigour and length of their protest 
made impossible in this country the unity of Church and 
State, on the one hand, and the acceptance of the divine 
right of kings on the other. By the first, they made religious 
toleration ultimately inevitable, since persecution was too 
uneconomic to be permanent. By the second, they prevented 
the degeneration of England into a despotism of the Con- 
tinental model. One has only to compare the English seven- 
teenth century with the same period abroad to realize the 
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benefit of the debate. The fact that Puritanism would not 
be stayed meant a training of the nation in habits of debate 
that was invaluable when the testing-time came. Men who 
had made themselves masters of Cartwright’s heavy theology 
were not likely to be overawed by the difficulty of constitu- 
tional argument. And the Presbyterian theory, of which 
he was the chief English representative, was especially 
important in this connection. For its theory of the two 
kingdoms made impossible by definition that Erastian abso- 
lutism of which Bacon, for example, dreamed. By announc- 
ing that there was a sphere into which the State must not 
enter, it provided ground for examining by what right it 
acted at all. To examine into political foundations is at all 
periods a high adventure. Let us remember that those who, 
from whatever motives, attempted it under Elizabeth, in a 
real sense made possible the advent of effective constitu- 
tionalism. 
Haroip J. Laski. 


LIBERAL AND MARXIAN ECONOMICS 


The Socialist Movement. By Dr. A. SHADWELL, Two vols. 

(Philip Allan. 7s,) 

The Case for Capitalism. By HARTLEY WITHERS, (Nash & 

Grayson, 2s. 6d.) 

From Capitalism to Freedom. By H. W. PARKINSON. 

(Labour Publishing Co. 12s, 6d.) 

Ir is refreshing to read a book on Socialism which is not the 
expression of an idée fixe. Writers on Socialist theories to- 
day almost invariably have an axe to grind. Either they 
are Marxians, or they are Guild Socialists, or Syndicalists, 
or Fabians, or else they are weekly contributors to the 
Sunday illustrateds, or men of the (economic) “ bull-dog ” 
breed. Whatever the particular brand, they start with an 
unalterable conviction, and do not give the reader much 
chance of forgetting it. 

Dr. Shadwell’s work, however, is distinguished by being 
an entirely dispassionate historical criticism of Socialism. 
He discusses, first of all, what exactly is covered by the 
term, and recognizes two main trends of Socialist thought 
developing in the last hundred years. One broad conception 
is concerned with the general improvement of society, and 
seeks to reconcile individual with social interests ; the other 
and narrower conception (which Pierre Leroux termed 
“absolute Socialism”) upholds the extreme expression of 
the social, as opposed to individual interests, and is charac- 
terized by the stress it lays on economic environment. The 
aim of this work is largely to explain the growth of the 
movement, which the author traces throughout all the main 
countries of Europe, as well as in America and Australia. 
He devotes one chapter entirely to a criticism of the Marxian 
dogma. Why is the power of Marx still so potent? Dr. 
Shadwell exposes the fallacies in ‘“‘ Das Kapital,” and con- 
siders that its influence is due, to-day, not to its economic 
analysis or materialistic conception of history, but chiefly 
to its revolutionary fervour. The preacher of the class-war, 
not the scholar, is the Marx who still captures a certain 
mind. The tendency of Socialism continually to split into 
two camps, one Reformist, and the other Revolutionary, is 
one of the many interesting themes of the book, the former 
coinciding with years of good trade, the latter with economic 
depression. There is not space to deal with the predictions 
Dr. Shadwell makes of the future of the movement, but he 
1s emphatic in his suggestion that the reformist wing will 
suffer considerably if it continues in its weak and over- 
tolerant attitude to the extreme left. Liberal Socialism has 
everything to lose and nothing to, win by an association with 
a party with which it has no real bond of thought or senti- 
ment whatever. 

To write so that people can understand you is half the 
battle at any time, and where economic science is concerned 
a good deal more. Mr. Hartley Withers is one of the clearest 
and most intelligible writers on the existing financial and 
economic system. This volume, written first in 1920, with 
a new chapter on the Capital Levy, should be read especially 
by all who have leanings toward extreme Socialism. Though 
easy to follow, he does go right to the very root of things. 

He exposes the rubbish so often written by followers of 
Marx on surplus value, and shows how capital, the reward 
of saving, is itself very largely responsible for the 





surplus production in which labour shares. Although 
Mr. Withers is concerned with upholding the part 
played by Capital in the economic structure of to-day, he 
does so very fairly. He is not blind to the faults of the 
Capitalist system. He describes clearly and honestly the 
evils of inherited wealth and their effect on inequality of 
opportunity ; but he considers they do not out-balance the 
resultant good as an incentive to production. The author 
denounces the monopolist, the reactionary employer, the 
crooked financier, and the vulgar over-rich ; but he is just 
as definite, however, in holding that, bad as these types are, 
they do not justify the overthrow of the whole system, and 
launching into the unknown and uncertain seas of the 
Socialist State. 

The reviewer is disarmed by the preface in Mr. Parkin- 
son’s volume, in which he welcomes “ helpful criticism.” It 
is very difficult to comply when fifty per cent. of his book 
frankly is unintelligible to you, and the other half meets 
with your entire disapproval. 

The first fifty pages of the author’s work are concerned 
with a historico-biological exposition of the evolution of 
society to-day, in the Marxian dialectic. After a discussion 
of surplus value, along the lines of the same authority, he 
proceeds to a chapter headed Exploitation (i.c., Rent, Profit, 
and Interest), and thence to “the great Private Bank 
fraud.”” The whole book advocates the extreme social point 
of view, as when Mr. Parkinson considers that ‘“ complete 
freedom consists in a perfect adjustment of individuals to 
each other, and to society for mutual benefit.” The only 
really “helpful criticism ’’ one can suggest is that Mr. 
Parkinson should cultivate a simpler style if he wishes to 
convert readers to his point of view, and not merely to fan 
a class-war of which, to give him due credit, he appears sin- 
cerely to disapprove. One further suggestion: Marx, 
Darwin, and G. D. H. Cole are not the happiest foundation 
for a study of the economic structure of to-day. 


“A MOST UNGRATEFUL VILLAINE” 


The Godfather of Downing Street. By JoHN BERESFORD. 

(Cobden-Sanderson. 15s.) 

Tue neighbourhood of Whitehall is packed more closely than 
any other part of London with seventeenth-century associa- 
tions. Of the Palace itself, only Inigo Jones’s Banqueting 
Hall remains; but that is enough to recall the memorable 
scene of January 30th, 1649, and the death of Cromwell nine 
years later within the precincts of the same Palace. Across 
the way, these grim memories are dispelled in the Park so 
elegantly disposed by Charles II.; while Downing Street, 
the seat and symbol of British government, was named after 
a man who served both Cromwell and Charles II. with 
distinction. 

“Sir George Downing has always attracted me,” writes 
Mr. Beresford, “since I first made his acquaintance at a 
Cabinet meeting in Lord Clarendon’s bedroom at Worcester 
House in October, 1665."’ We are glad that Lord Clarendon 
brought about this meeting, and that Mr. Beresford came 
to the conclusion “that Sir George Downing—sometime 
Cromwell’s Scoutmaster-General, Ambassador at The Hague 
under both Cromwell and Charles II., Secretary to the 
Treasury, above all, unique personality—abundantly 
deserved a full-dress biography.” For Mr. Beresford is an 
enthralling purveyor of seventeenth-century gossip; he 
knows how to divine the characters of men and women from 
their letters, that were at once fantastic and domestic, 
elaborate and direct; he knows how far to credit the 
opinions of Pepys and Clarendon, and when to set them aside 
in favour of his own judgment. At the same time, he is 
never spiteful, believing that “in nine cases out of ten, a 
cynical interpretation proves, on reflection, to be either super- 
ficial or inept, betraying the judgment, and glancing asquint 
upon the face of truth.’’ For Mr. Beresford is in the tradi- 
tion of the romantic historians, ahd rejoices at “the mar- 
vellous romance of truth.” 

Sir George Downing was reared in the Puritan severity 
of Salem, New England, and was among the first graduates 
of Harvard. But he left his home early, and after preaching 
the word of God to seamen in the West Indies, he returned 
to England in 1646—a year very favourable to his advance- 
ment. He made the most of his chances, and “was soon 
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taken notice of, and called to be a preacher in Sir Thomas 
Fairfax his army, to Colonel Okye his regiment”; while 
only three years later, at the age of twenty-six, he was 
appointed by Cromwell to be his Scoutmaster-General, con- 
trolling the secret service of the whole kingdom. From that 
day he prospered, for he was a ruthlessly efficient man, 
who contrived always to make duty and profit coincide ; and 
through his influence he provided competencies for all his 
family, and a large fortune for himself. In 1657, Cromwell 
made him resident at “that stately village,” The Hague, 
where he held his own against De Witt, and where he cun- 
ningly made his peace with Charles on the eve of the Restora- 
tion. In extenuation of his late political attitude, he pleaded 
to Charles his upbringing in New England, where he “had 
sucked in principles that since his reason had made him see 
were erroneous, and that he never was in arms but since the 
King’s death, nor had never taken oath or engagement of 
any kind ’’—as if that need have hindered him! Charles 
was duly impressed; he knighted Downing, and sent him 
back in 1661 as Envoy Extraordinary to the United Pro- 
vinces. There he hunted down three regicides (including his 
old chief, Colonel Okye) and sent them home to be hanged. 
But the world, says Pepys, ‘‘ takes notice of him for a most 
ungrateful villaine for his pains.” 

The remainder of Downing’s career was occupied with 
the conduct of the Second and Third Dutch Wars, which he 
furthered by his diplomacy abroad, and his financial reforms 
at home. This intricate history of claims and counterclaims, 
of “ sharp ” and “ quickening ”’ dispatches, is ably elucidated 
by Mr. Beresford, who did well to select Downing’s career, 
and to follow its bright thread so patiently and ingeniously 
through the diplomatic maze. Downing played a large part 
in the building-up of British sea-power; and Downing 
Street need not blush for its godfather, for all he was ‘“‘a 
perfidious rogue.” 


A GOLF ARTIST 


The Golf Courses of Great Britain. By BERNARD JARWIN. 
With 32 Illustrations in Colour by HARkY ROUNTRFE. 
Revised Edition, (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


Amone writers on games and sport Mr. Darwin stands in a 
place apart. In the first flight of amateur golfers himself, 
he brings to his articles and books on golf the knowledge 
and eye of the expert. But he has something else which 
lifts him far above the heads of any other “ sporting ”’ 
writer. We say “something,’’ but we should probably have 
said “things.” For the quality of his writing comes from 
a happy combination of imagination, humour, and style. 
An article by Mr. Darwin on golf is really a work of art. 
He has a natural prose style which most of the more 
ambitious authors might well envy ; he has fashioned it into 
the most obedient instrument for doing what he wants. 
Whether he is describing a golf course or a particular hole 
or a golfer’s style or a match, whether he is telling a story 
or pointing a moral, he is always writing English which is 
peculiarly his own, and which it is a pleasure to read. And 
though he writes so well, there is no consciousness of or 
strain after ‘‘ good writing” ; everything is light, entertain- 
ing, amusing, for Mr. Darwin has the great merit, very rare 
among good writers, of never having written a purple patch 
in his life. He has another characteristic which, in our 
eyes, is most desirable in a writer about games. He is a 
subtle psychologist, and often therefore when he is describ- 
ing a match, he gives one an amusing or thrilling psycho- 
logical analysis. 

The volume now under review is a second edition of a 
book originally published jn 1910. There have been so 
many changes in golf courses since that date that the book 
has been largely rewritten. Like everything which Mr. 
Darwin writes, it combines utility with amusement. 


ENGLISH 

Contemporary British Composers. 
(Palmer, 15s ) 

Tue theme of Mr. Holbrooke’s book is the old one, that 

British artists can never be prophets in their own country. 

It is a stale, provoking topic, and generally the first thump 

on the patriotic tub will drive the sensitive critic out of ear- 


MUSIC 


By JosEPH HOLBROOKE. 


shot. But Mr. Holbrooke writes frankly—too frankly to be 
a good advocate—and therefore his case is worth analyzing. 

“There is no audience for native music in England,’ he 
writes. But of what native music exactly is he thinking? 
It is on behalf of our contemporaries that he is fighting, 
and he himself practically admits that between the seven- 
teenth and twentieth centuries there was no British music 
of any account. Now it is precisely in that period, and in 
that period only, that the average concert-goer of to-day 
feels really comfortable. Anything earlier is too remote, 
anything later is too near. As it happens that this period 
was dominated by the Germans, it follows that German 
music is to-day the most popular in our concert halls. The 
battle is not between native and foreign, but between new 
and old. It is not the latest effusions of contemporary foreign 
competitors that keep British works out of our programmes, 
but the well-established favourites of fifty or a hundred 
years ago. 

The battle between old and new is always unequal, 
because the new means all the new, while the old means the 
selected masterpieces of the past. Our garden must be 
weeded before it can fairly stand the comparison, and that 
is a painful process for the weeds. Mr. Holbrooke sheds 
tears over the withered corpses of the rejected. He feels 
their tragedy acutely. But at the same time he clamours 
for more drastic weeding. He would like to have fewer 
“first performances” and to ‘ hear the good works (always 
rare) often played.” This means selection before, instead 
of after, performance, the swift decision of the patron in 
place of the slow judgment of critic and public. 

The book gives a chapter each to some twenty com- 
posers, and deals with about thirty more under the head- 
ing “some others.’’ The treatment is bare, and there is 
little attempt to estimate the character of their work except 
by quotation from other authors. There are too many 
misprints. Arnold Bax is accused of a “Trio for Viola and 
Pianoforte.” ‘His list of works is splendid,” says Mr. 
Holbrooke of Herbert Howells. And so it appears. But 
the bulk of the list has been printed twice over. Benjamin 
Dale’s list is described as “a modest one.” It would have 
been less modest had it included his principal recent work, 
the Sonata for Violin and Piano. There are some rash 
statements. “No great musician,’ we are told, “ever had 
much facility,” as though Mozart had never lived. ‘‘ Before 
the days of Handel we were a musical nation. We had 
men without peers: Purcell, Byrd,”’ &c. But the list includes 
not only Arne and Boyce, both twenty-five years junior to 
Handel, but “ the Wesleys,” the younger of whom was born 
fifty years after Handel died ; and it omits Orlando Gibbons. 
But in spite of its defects the book is useful, for the names 
are well chosen and there is little to find fault with in the 
grouping. 


ST. PAUL'S 


The Danger to St. Paul's. 
4s, 6d.) 
Mr. Barman has written an extremely amusing book on a 
most depressing topic. In announcing on the jacket of the 
volume that “it is the first survey of its kind,’’ he (or his 
publisher) is not strictly accurate, for another work with a 
very similar title, by Mr. William Harvey, was launched on 
the public a few weeks, perhaps only a few days, before 
this one. But if even a fraction of what both these writers 
assert is true, there is need for all the publicity that can 
be given to a very pressing question. To say, as the helpful 
letterpress on the jacket proceeds to do, that Mr. Barman 
writes ‘‘in simple and entirely non-technical language” is 
more or less correct, for he succeeds in making construc- 
tional problems interesting, and that is not easy. But 
“simple” is hardly the right description. When one meets 
such words as “ineluctably,” “ transcursion,” ‘‘ exsicca- 
tion,” “ proruption,” ‘ adscititious,’’ and “ dynamical phago- 
cytes,” one begins to suspect him of a taste for crossword 
puzzles. Nevertheless, he has a happy knack in finding the 
mot juste to season his highly spiced chapters. Thus Chapter 
III., in which he pours ridicule on the optimism of the dis- 
tinguished experts who signed the recent Report, is headed 
“Good Tidings,” and all the time he is dancing merrily 
round this group of celebrities and giving them digs in 
their venerable ribs. He follows the example of a well- 
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known journalist in italicizing the sentences in which he 
wishes to make our flesh creep. For the benefit of the lay- 
reader he constantly introduces homely analogies illustrat- 
ing structural problems by means of cardboard and string. 
He begins, quite properly, with a survey of the present 
condition of the fabric, noting one or two vital errors of 
design made by Wren, though he is fully appreciative of 
that great master’s wonderful genius in the main conception 
and in most of the details of construction. In this section 
of the book he contributes some original theories of his own 
and evidence of much thought. He then proceeds to describe 
the various Commissions which for nearly a century have 
been summoned to save the Cathedral from attacks by sub- 
ways, sewers, and railways, all jeopardizing its stability. A 
detailed study of the 1925 Report has convinced him that 
the experts have misled the public by emphasizing ‘only the 
pleasant aspects of the situation and ignoring the others. 
In a later passage (pp. 142-3) he insinuates that the Dean 
and Chapter wanted a reassuring report, invited such ex- 
perts to give it as were known to be optimistic, and got what 
they wanted. He condemns “ grouting” as an altogether 
ineffectual remedy in this case, especially if preliminary 
shoring of the structure and washing of the piers are not car- 
ried out. But, unlike others who have written on this topic, 
he modestly offers no remedy, save a suggestion of yet 
another Commission of a different type, the establishment 
of a special office for conserving old churches, and legisla- 
tion to prevent any interference with the subsoil of the 
Cathedral. In the end, as the Americans say, he leaves us 
guessing. Martin Briceos. 





ON THE EDITOR’S. TABLE 


“ RESTORING SHAKESPEARE,” by Leon Kellner (Allen & 
Unwin, 10s. 6d.), is a critical analysis (the fruit of fifteen 
years’ study) of difficult passages and misreadings in Shake- 
speare’s plays. Messrs. Harrap publish a valuable volume 
on “ Chief Pre-Shakespearian Dramas,” edited by J. Quincy 
Adams (12s. 6d.), containing a selection of plays which 
illustrate the history of English drama from its origin to 
Shakespeare. In “Literature and Revolution” (Allen & 
Unwin, 8s. 6d.) Leon Trotsky criticisizes post-revolutionary 
literature in Russia and discusses proletarian and Socialist 
culture. 

“ Beyond Life,’ by James Branch Cabell (Bodley Head, 
7s. 6d.), is a book of essays dealing with life, literature, and 
many other subjects. 

“The Olympian Catastrophe,” by Sir Arthur Gorges 
(Cayme Press, 5s.), is a limited edition of a poem written 
by Spenser’s contemporary, and never before printed. 

“Three Plays,” by Noel Coward (Benn, 10s. 6d.) con- 
tains “ The Rat Trap,” “ The Vortex,” and “ Fallen Angels,”’ 
together with an introduction in which the author replies to 
his critics. 

“The Opera Goers’ Complete Guide,’ by Leo Melitz 
(Dent, 7s. 6d.), is a useful book giving the plot with musical 
numbers and casts of 268 operas. 

“The Co-operative Movement in Italy,” by E. A. Lloyd 
(Allen & Unwin and the Fabian Society, 4s. 6d.), is a careful 
investigation of agricultural and producers’ co-operation in 
Italy. 

In “Rolling Round the World for Fun,” by Stanton 
Hope (Hurst & Blackett, 18s.), the author tells of adven- 
tures in Vancouver, the Far East, India, the Near East, and 
other places. 

“‘ Atlantis in America,” by Lewis Spence (Benn, 10s. 6d.), 
is another volume by the author of “The Problem of 
Atlantis,’ dealing with early American cultures and their 
origin. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul publish, in their “ International 
Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method,” 
a new edition of “ The History of Materialism,” by F. A. 
Lange (18s.). 

Among recent historical books may be noted: “ Critical 
Moments in British History,’ by Professor Robert S. Rait 
(Hoddder & Stoughton, 3s. 6d.); ‘A Short History of 
Medieval England,’ by A. Gordon Smith (Burns, Oates, 
& Washbourne, 6s.); and “A Sketch of the History of 
India, from 1858 to 1918,” by H. Dodwell (Longmans, 6s.). 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Between Earth and Sky. By Konrap Bercovicr. (Cape. 
7s. 6d.) 


In these eleven tales of rich colour and romancethenomad 
desires which afflict the most conventional of us are posited, 
as by us, in outlandish places—from the torrid forests of 
Panama, where natives barter the gorgeous parrots, to the 
mountains of Roumania, from which brigands and wolves 
descend, or to the vague regions where Danube meets the 
inland sea. Because romance has here its highly appro- 
priate trappings, the author, who has a very accurate know- 
ledge of the customs of gypsy and nomad, is inclined, too 
often, to end his stories with an operatic cadenza of eternal 
fidelity or sacrificial love: his Tartars and brigands are too 
true to their picturesque costumes. Outside romance, his 
peasants, primitive maidens, and forest outcasts, however, 
seem authentic. Nothing could be more delightful or precise 
than the story of two merchants haggling in Damascus for 
many days, with the sheer joy of gamblers or artists, over 
the price of six pistols inlaid with silver and gold filigree. 
His animal studies are powerful, especially his study of 
the sheep-dog that reverted to the wolf with, as background, 
an immemorial sense of the pastoral and patriarchal ages. 

* * * 
Fishmonger’s Fiddle. Tales. By A. E. Corparp. (Cape. 
7s. 6d.) 


The fantastic title chosen to link these seventeen tales 
and sketches fixes precisely the quality of Mr. Coppard’s 
humour and his point of view. It is arbitrary, passing— 
a romantic girl has seen a handsome ‘young man with a 
violin case going into a shop to buy fish—but therein is the 
association of poetry and of the apparently commonplace, 
an odd but wise concatenation. Here is a delightful, but 
slightly mad world, my masters. Wisdom is an angle. That 
old gentleman gravely feeding pigeons on the pier might 
suddenly stand on his head like Father William, or dis- 
appear into portly air, or do anything at all, but that Mr. 
Coppard’s humour is too saving and his humanity too essen- 
tial. But this hinting at our oddity, our insecure tenure of 
our bifurcate dignity, though disconcerting, is corrective. 
In the heartfelt story of a deserter, during the period of the 
Peninsular War, saved apparently by his wife’s devotion, 
Fate plays a grim card, and the tragic irony is memorable. 
The majority of these stories deal with country folk, — 
racial, Saxon, the watercress girl, the higgler buying poultry 
from farm to farm, shepherds, innkeepers: their slow 
emotions are leavened by wit that is really deep under- 
standing and therefore poetry. 

* * * 
Oak and Iron. By JAmMges B. HENDRYX. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d.) 

As the strong hero is recognized by breadth of shoulder 
and the grim set of his jaw, he is more effective in silhouette 
than in speech. David Gaunt, pioneer in the lonely land of 
Yukon, nigh to the “ frozen North,” a man of oak and pig- 
iron, belongs, necessarily, to the ‘“ silent drama,’’ for when 
he opens his mouth, he becomes a pompous and vain- 
glorious fool. In ruthless fashion he takes an adoring wife. 
By a strange accident she disappears with her child. David 
takes a frivolous town girl as his second wife, and, helped 
by the implacable and frozen North, tames her. Their 
daughter falls in love with a young trapper, who turns out 
to be David’s long-lost son: but the tragic situation is 
quickly dispersed by a very familiar device, which we may 
sufficiently indicate by mentioning that, on one of David’s 
lonely expeditions by canoe on the roaring rapids in search 
of new lands or oil, a French Canadian trapper, charming 
and amorous, arrived on the scene, and left abruptly. 

* * * 


Tho Bushes at the Fifth. By Marcvs Dops. (Hodge. 
3s. 6d.) 

Murder and golf have become more frequently associated 
in the minds of novelists. This is not due to the bad 
temper caused, according to laymen, by that difficult game, 
but to the eminent suitability of links—green, wind-swept, 
undulating—for the temporary disposal of a corpse, and of 
the club-house for the subsequent discussion and investiga- 
tion. Football fields, polo grounds, chalked and mown 
courts or pitches are obviously out of question. Mr. Dods 
has written a fairly good detective yarn, but he has not 
taken full advantage of his plot. To cast suspicion on 
people who have not been made sufficiently interesting to 
us is but to lessen excitement. He has succeeded, indeed, 
in maintaining the mystery, but the great weakness of his 
plot is that it depends on an almost incredible failure by 
post-mortem examination to ascertain the causes of death. 
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NATURE LOVER’S LIBRARY 


Edited by W. F'.. PYCRAFT, Zoological Department, British Museum 
(Natural History); Fellow of the Zoological Society of London. 
With coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 


MOUNTAIN AND MOORLAND. 
By Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., LL.D. 5s. 


The Schoolmistress says: “In a most delightful and informal 
way one is instructed in natural phenomena.” 


RIVERS AND LAKES. 


The Story of their Development. By MARTIN A. C. HINTON, 
British Museum (Natural History). 6s. 

The Times Literary Supplement says: 
criminating study.” 


ASPECTS OF PLANT LIFE. 


With special reference to the British Flora. 
PRAEGER. 5s. 


The Naturalist says: 


THE SEASHORE. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT. 5s. 
Nature says: ‘“‘ His book is pure gold.” 


PLANT NAMES. 
By T. S. LINDSAY, B.D. 2s. 6d. 
The Times says: ‘‘ This handy and fascinating little book.” 


“A thorough and dis- 


By ROBERT LLOYD 


“A really interesting survey.” 








THREE POPULAR BOOKS. . 


By C. A. JOHNS, B.A., F.L.S. 
With Coloured Plates. 


FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. 


34th Edition, entirely revised by G. S. BOULGER, F.L.S., F.G.S. 
With coloured plates of 73 flowers. 12s. 


BRITISH BIRDS IN THEIR HAUNTS. 


15th Edition. With coloured plates of 43 birds, 12s. 


THE FOREST TREES OF BRITAIN. 


llth Edition. With 16 plates taken direct from Nature by photo- 
graphy, giving the natural colours. 10s. 


THE SHELDON PRESS, 


S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, London, 
W.C, 2. 


Lists post free. 





And of all Booksellers. Inquiries invited: 








‘6A most alluring volume.”’ 
—Morning Post. 


With LAWRENCE 
IN ARABIA 


y LOWELL IHOMAS 


“ This book is lively and entertaining ... 
very interesting . . . one of the most 
remarkable stories of modern times ...a 
book which everyone should read.” — 7zmes. 
“A book that reads like a new Arabian 
Nights Entertainment.” — S. Times. 
“Breathless reading.” — D. Graphic. 
* Romantic sidelights on the uncrowned 
King of Arabia,”—D. Express. “ His 
experiences, indeed, read like an ‘ Arabian 
Night’ of the 20th century,"—D. Mail. 
“A fine record of a fine exploit by a fine 
man.”"— Yorks Post. 


(3rd ed, Illus. 21/- net) 
Hutchinson & Co. 


























OXFORD BOOKS 


Travel in England in the 17th Century 

By JOAN PARKES “If all persons, both ladies, 
much more Gentlemen, would spend some of their 
tyme in Journeys to visit their native Land, and be 
curious to Inform themselves and make observations, 
it would . . . add much to its esteem and glory in 
our minds.” ‘Thus wrote Mrs. Celia Fiennes, who 
herself travelled some three thousand miles (chiefly on 


horseback) more than two hundred years ago. With 
46 illustrations and a Map. 21s. net 


Peaks and Pleasant Pastures 


By Sir CLAUDE SCHUSTER, A collection 
of papers, the greater part dealing with the Alps. 
With five maps drawn by E. H. New. 1911. 


7s. 6d. net. 


Three Travel Anthologies. 5s. net each. 


The Englishman in the Alps 
Selected by ARNOLD LUNN. 1913. 


The Englishman in Italy 


Selected by G, H. WOLLASTON. 1909. 





The Englishman in Greece 
With an introduction by Sir J. RENNELL RODD, 
1910. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


NEW ISSUES—CHINESE LOANS— RUBBER—SHELLS. 


pectuses of new issues and the Stock Exchange 

with gloom. Subscriptions have been invited 
so far this week for £6,285,000, following upon 
£5,562,314 and £2,466,166 in the two previous weeks, 
apart from one or two debenture issues privately 
placed. All these were industrial issues of various 
descriptions, and it is remarkable that the underwriters 
of the most important, the Dunlop Rubber issue, were 
not called upon, seeing that the issue price was favour- 
able for the borrowers. It is also notable that under- 
writers have been relieved of all liability in connection 
with the conversion of £600,000 of 7 per cent. tax free 
debentures of the United Glass Bottle Manufacturers 
into the same amount of 6 per cent. debentures. The 
£6,285,000 new capital this week included a Trade 
Facilities Acts loan of £2,000,000 for the Synthetic 
Ammonia and Nitrates, Limited; £3,220,000 for the 
Union Cold Storage Company; £315,000 for a new 
artificial silk © company—Rayon Manufacturing; 
£400,000 for a cotton enterprise in Iraq—Diala Cotton 
Plantations ; and £350,000 for a beet-sugar enterprise in 
this country—British Sugar Manufacturers. It 1s 
unfortunate that these issues should have come at a 
time when underwriters have been left with large blocks 
of recent Colonial loans and when the investing public 
has been led to expect all new issues to go to a discount. 
So far this year some £1044 millions have been offered 
for public subscription as against £209,326,100 in 
the whole of 1924, and £271,393,173 in the whole of 
1923. This year does not, therefore, compare unfavour- 
ably with the last two, but it must be remembered that 
the unofficial embargo on foreign issues has been in 
force and that this embargo has extended recently to 
Colonial loans. It is now reported that the three Colonial 
loans which had been, it was thought, postponed sine 
die, are to be issued at an early date. The gilt-edged 
market will have difficulty in these circumstances in 
recovering from its recent considerable fall, despite the 
slight improvement in the monetary position noticeable 
at the time of writing. An issue of £3,000,000 Union 
of South Africa 44 per cent. Stock and Bonds falls due 
for repayment next week, but it is hoped that this loan 
will be repaid in cash, and the recent arrival of South 
African gold to that amount may be utilized for this pur- 
pose and thereby increase the Bank’s holding of gold. 
The drooping tendency of the iron and steel market on 
which we recently commented continues. As we write 
Baldwins are a bad market at 8s. 6d. and Dorman Long 
are being offered at 9s. 


O' Monday the newspapers were filled with pros- 


Chinese loans are divided in order of security into 

(a) those secured on the Maritime Customs; () those 

secured on the revenues of the salt tax and partly on 

the Customs; (c) railway loans secured on railways, 

which are under Chinese military control; (d). loans 

made under contract with certain English and American 

industrial undertakings. The recent drop in the prices 

of the three loans secured on the Maritime Customs is 

shown in the following table:— 

LOANS SECURED ON THE MARITIME CUSTOMS AND CHARGED 
IN THE ORDER GIVEN. 

Amount Repay- Price Yield with 

Outstanding. able Highest Redemption.* 

Loan. £ by 1925. June 24. s. d. 

Chinese 4% 1895 5,628,109 1931 93% 86-87 816 0 

do. 5% Gold 1896 6,249,600 1932 97; 85-86 99 6 

do. 44% 1898 10,156,425 1943 55} 71-72 960 





* Yield with redemption if held to maturity and allowing for 
accrued interest. 


It should be borne in mind that part of the yield 
allowing for redemption is not subject to income tax 
or super tax, being capital profit on redemption. There 
is so far little to alarm holders of the Maritime Customs 
loans. The service of these three loans requires about 
£1,000,000 per annum, and the revenues from the 
Maritime Customs on which they are secured amounted 
last year to nearly £11,500,000. The steady rise in the 
revenue of the Maritime Customs over the last four 
years is shown in the following table:— 


MARITIME CUSTOMS. 


1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
Taels. Taels. Taels. Taels. 
54,463,000 58,600,000 63,378,000 69,550,000 
at Exch. 4/- at Exch. 3/9 - at Exch. 3/6 at Exch. 3/34 

£10,892,600 £10,987,500 £11,091,150 £11,446,770 


The 5 per cent. 1913 loan secured on the revenue of 
the salt tax and on the surplus of the Maritime Customs, 
as well as the 44 per cent. loan of 1908 and the 5 per 
cent. loan of 1912, secured on the salt tax, would also 
seem to be reasonably secure. The net salt revenue in 
1924 amounted to about £14,109,000, a decline of about 
£1,800,000 in the figure for 1923. Of the railway loans 
the best is the Imperial Railway 5 per cent. Gold loan 
of 1899. 

Yield 
with 
Amount Repayable Price. Redemp- 
Loan. Outstanding. by Highest Jure 24 tion. 


Chinese 5% 1913 24,754,060 1960 77 68-69 £812 0 
»» 44% 1908 3,500,000 1938 78% 67-69 1216 0 


quoted) 
1912 4,845,740 1952 735 58-59 1018 0 


We may supplement the table of selected rubber 
companies which we gave last week with some further 
encouraging facts about the rubber position. The spot 
price of smoked sheet rubber has strengthened to 
3s. 1}d. per lb. at the time of writing, while the for- 
ward prices have risen to the following: July-Septem- 
ber, 1925, 2s. 10d.; October-December, 1925, 2s. Gd. ; 
January-December, 1926, ls. 11}d. The fact that a 
rubber company can sell forward for the whole of 1926 
at 1s. 11}d. per lb. against 1s. 6d. only two months 
ago is very significant. That-is the first real guarantee 
of future prosperity. The next is the reduction in 
costs of production. The average “all-in” cost for 
good rubber companies before the slump was about 
ls. 3d. per lb. By the reduction of staff and the care- 
ful supervision of expenditure, necessitated by the hard 
times, costs have been reduced from ls. 3d. to 9d. and 
10d. per lb. Hence the present forward price of 
Is. 11}d. for 1926 is really the equivalent of about 
2s, 4d. per lb. before the slump. At that figure in 
those days the good companies paid handsome dividends. 
It seems that an anticipation of 100 per cent. better 
profits this year for well-managed companies is not 
unreasonable. To the list of companies already recom- 
mended we might add the following :— 

Last Year Average 
per lb. 
Price. Last Year’s Cost of Selling 
June 6. June 24. Div. Production Price. 
Sungee Kruit 2/- 3/6 4/3 10% 11.12d. 1/2.5 
Kombok 2/- 3/2 3/4 74% 11.36d. 1/387 


Last week we gave some particulars of the Deferred 
shares of Harrisons & Crosfield, a company which is 
bound to benefit by improvement in the rubber industry, 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


RUSSIA IN DIVISION 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 





ARE YOU 
INTERESTED 


in some poor man or woman in sore 
need of a proper surgical appliance 
to enable him or her to get back to 
work ? 





LOVE 


By the Author of “ Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





RED OLEANDERS. A Drama in One Act. 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


“Letters” are sent to each sub- 
scriber in proportion to the amount 
contributed. 


BE YOUR OWN ALMONER! 





VOICES OF THE STONES 


Poems by A. E. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





Contributions should be addressed 
to The Secretary, 


ROYAL SURGICAL 
AID SOCIETY 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


A POETRY RECITAL 


By JAMES STEPHENS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





THE SIRENS 


An Ode. By LAURENCE BINYON. New and 
Revised Edition. Pott qto. 5s. net. 





THE ETHICS OF BIRTH CONTROL 


Being the Report of the Special Committee appointed 
by the National Council of Public Morals. 
Crown 8vo. Manilla Cover. 2s. 6d. net. 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
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A NEW BOOK BY DR. T. R. GLOVER United Kingdom Provident 


Author of “ The Jesus of History,’’ etc 


Institution. 
Demy a aan. OF J ams out) Funds Exceed £14,000,000. 


; Chairman: 
REBUILDING EUROPE The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN, MP. 
The Student Chapter in Post-War Reconstruction. 


By RutH Rouse, with a Preface by Dr. JoHN R. Mort. The Institution offers highly attractive 
Illustrated. Cloth, 48. net; paper, 28. oe. ~~ " terms to those desiring to provide for 
(Ready shortly S. 
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196, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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and some further points may be emphasized. For the year 
ending June 30th, 1924, the net profit was £242,475, 
the dividends on all classes of shares absorbed £216,292, 
and the Deferred shares received 25 per cent. To pay 
30 per cent. on the Deferred shares would mean an 
increase in the distributed profits of £20,000. Another 
point of interest is the number of bonus Deferred 
shares which can be obtained at par by Deferred 
shareholders. With income tax at four shillings, for 
every 5 per cent. additional dividend above 10 per 
cent. Deferred shareholders can obtain at par two 
Deferred shares for one hundred held. Thus, at 30 
per cent. the number of bonus Deferred shares obtain- 
able is eight for one hundred held. The total num- 
ber of Deferred shares which are authorized is limited 
to 500,000, of which 203,146 have been issued, so that 
it would take a good many years with dividends at 
30 per cent. to exhaust the authorized amount of 
Deferred shares in this way. It will be appreciated 
that since the return on money invested in these shares 
depends partly on the value of the bonus shares, a rise 
in price increases the value obtainable for the latter, 
and therefore there is only a small reduction in yield 
as the price of the shares rises. 


How the return to gold may adversely affect for 
the time our export industries readers of THE Nation 
should be well aware, but they may not appreciate its 
effect on a world-wide trading organization like the 
Shell Transport and Trading Company. Mr. Walter 
Samuel pointed out to shareholders at the annual meet- 
ing this week that every sovereign they received in 
dividends to-day took considerably more earning abroad 
than a sovereign did last year, and that the increase in 
the value of the sovereign more than balanced the 
relief received in taxation. Sixpence off the income 
tax meant about £125,000 a year to the Shell, while the 
appreciation of the sovereign in terms of gold by about 
10 per cent. during 1924 meant that earnings had to be 
increased by about £500,000 abroad. Apart from this 
feature shareholders of the Shell must have been grati- 
fied by the speeches of the chairman and the managing 
director. It is again made clear that the sound manage- 
ment of Shell may be regarded as having eliminated 
the special risks incidental to the oil business. Mr. 
Samuel made two significant remarks, first, that from 
shareholdings in subsidiary companies valued at 
£23,000,000 they received in dividends some 
£4,500,000, and that in the books of the subsidiary 
companies enormous sums, amounting to many millions, 
are written off by way of depreciation. Every well 
drilled, every pipe-line laid, every road, railway, or 
camp constructed, all the upkeep and maintenance of 
installations and ships, are written off before the 
balance of the subsidiaries’ trading profit is struck. 
This means that the potential revenue of the Shell, 
before allowing for this depreciation, must amount to 
some £9,000,000 a year. The profits of few industrial 
companies are so large and so stable as those of the 
Shell Transport and Trading. The interim dividend 
payable in January next is to be maintained at the 
same rate, but we think that a higher final dividend in 
July next is not out of the question, in view of (1) the 
higher oil prices prevailing in America this year, and 
(2) the prosperity of the Shell Union, the American 
subsidiary, which is the brightest star in the Royal- 
Dutch-Shell constellation to-day. 





YIELDS OF GILT-EDGED SECURITIES 


HE following table is designed to show the net 
yield for the leading securities on the gilt-edged 
market in a more informative way than in the 

usual liste. In the table we give in three columns 
(1) the flat yield, (2) the yield allowing for accrued 
interest and loss (or profit) on redemption, and (3) the 
net yield after deduction of income tax. It is the 


figure in the last of the three columns that generally — 
matters to the average investor, although he often 
attends only to the figure in the first column. 


Yield allowing for 
accrued interest and 
loss or profit on 
redemption 
Opening 
Prices 


Net after 
24 June 
1925 


deducting | 
Gross Income Tax 
£nda £8.¢€@ 


4 14 10 


Long-dated Securities— 
3°/, Local Loans. ... 63} 
34°/, Conversion Loan 
(1961 or after) 74% 
4°/, Victory Bonds (1976) 90% 
4°/, Funding Loan 
(1960-90) 85$ 
Intermediate Securities— 
5°/, War Loan (1929-47) 
44°/, Conversion Loan 
(1940-44) 93% 
Short-dated Securities— 
34°/, War Loan (1925-28) 96 9 
5°/, National War Bonds 
(1927) 
4°/, National Wur Bonds 
(1927) 98% 
54°/, Treasury Bonds, A & B 
(1929) 
54°/, Treasury Bonds, C 
(1930) 
5°/, Treasury Bonds, D 
(19273 
4}°/, Treasury Bonds 
(1930-32) 
4°/, Treasury Bonds 
(1931-33) 


315 11 


414 ll 
412 5 


316 1 
314 6 


414 4 315 8 


51341 2 


41911 4 O11 


415 


0 
42 6 
8 


410 

441 
45 0 
45 2 


Miscellaneous— 

India 33°/, (1931 or after) 

Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia 43°/, (1940-60)... 

Sudan 4°/, Gtd.(1950-74)... 

Gt. Western 4°/, Debs. ... 

L. & N.E.R. Ist 4°/, Pf. 


oomn-1 © 











THE 
LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE C® 


ey 


SECURITY - 11,094,132 


Elccidents = Fire = Marine 


oe 


The Company transacts, either direct or through 
its Allied Companies, all classes of Insurance 
Business. 


It particularly begs to draw attention to its 

Comprehensive Policy covering in one document 

Loss from Fire, Explosion, Riot, Burglary, 
Accidents to Servants, &c. 


HEAD OFFICES { 45, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
155, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION 7, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2 























